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Human Rights And Property Rights 


Garden of Eden. 

Personal property had not then been segre- 
gated, except as to the forbidden fruit upon the tree 
of knowledge. 

Notwithstanding the almost universal ownership in 
all the then existing property, Eve plucked and Adam 
received of the forbidden fruit and brought upon the 
human race the curse: 

“In sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life,’ and “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” 

Personal liberty and private property were then in- 
separately linked together and neither has or can exist 
without the other. 

As personal property increased in the hands of the 
prudent and the industrious, the less prudent and the 
less industrious sought to take from the prudent in 
order to give to others, who tried to evade the effect 
of Eden’s curse upon those who sought the forbidden 
fruit, the property of another. 

Personal liberty is of no value except as it is associ- 
ated with private property. 

Capital is but stored up labor, the result of industry 
and prudence. Without capital in large amounts, either 
individually owned or owned by many individuals asso- 
ciated together in the form of incorporated bodies, 
there could be no cross-continent railroads; there could 
be no large employment; there could be no mass 
production. 

Accumulated capital is of no value to its owners, 
except to be used, directly or indirectly, in the pay- 
ment of wages through which profits are created, which 
can be so divided as to leave an earning for the capital 
so invested. 

If it thus earns for its owner, who risks its invest- 
ment, it must, at the same time, provide employment. 
When this profit inducement is absent, capital remains 
idle, employment is at an end, and business depression 
prevails. 

It is somewhat amusing to have the executive head 
of our Government thoroughly approving an organized 
effort looking to the preservation of constitutional gov- 
ernment, and at the same time urging that the Con- 
stitution, while providing complete recognition of 
property rights, does not seem to give proper consid- 
eration to human rights. 

From the standpoint of humanity, every individual 
comes into the world with exactly the same right as 
every other individual. According to the Declaration 
of Independence, all men are created equal. 

This does not mean that each has the same endow- 
ment as all others, because natural endowment varies 
and, so far as ascertainable, is never twice alike. 

Under barbaric conditions the right to possess an 
acquired article and to defend that possession was ac- 
cepted as a natural law. As these possessions increased 
it was found that organized society must be created 
to protect those rights in property which could not be 
possessed and transported. 

Gradually civilization grew out of the necessity of 
protecting the rights of personal liberty and personal 
property, and the human rights, the defense of which 


LIBERTY reigned supreme in the 
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was then limited to the physical strength and skill of 
the defender. The organizations, tribal or otherwise, 
necessary to protect these gradually acquired rights 
grew in form and complexity into the organizations of 
the present day, which now protect, as far as may be, 
through executive powers made effective by the de- 
cision of courts based upon laws made by the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

During the many years of growing civilization, 
property rights and personal liberty have been prac- 
tically the same thing. The right of a human being 
includes the right to complete protection of his per- 
sonal property from trespass or interference by any 
other human being. 

To say that any human being has a right to appropri- 
ate property created by a fellow man, in the produc- 
tion of which he has had no part, is to create a new 
right. 

The counterpart of that doctrine is that all property 
rights must cease and each individual would have the 
right to take whatever he finds and appropriate the 
same to his own use until a stronger man took it from 
him. 

Personal rights and property rights, in practical ap- 
plication, are one and the same thing. 

It is usual for an American citizen to believe that 
the civil government of the United States is the most 
perfect of any government in the world, in that it 
provides constitutional protection to the rights of indi- 
viduals, which rights are defined by law. 

In these days we have developed a tendency to sym- 
pathize with lawbreakers, to lionize highwaymen, and 
to carry flowers to criminals who defy the law. Is it 
not time that our sympathy shall be exercised in behalf 
of the family of the law-abiding citizen who meets 
death at the hands of criminals and for those who 
suffer in consequence of the lawless act of criminals 
who, instead of creating personal property, prefer tak- 
ing from him who has devoted his life to those pursuits 
which are necessary to create his own property rights, 
as well as to create taxable property for the support 
of government? 

Whenever we find a half-baked political mind which 
seeks public favor by sympathy with the slovenly, the 
lazy, and the criminal; whenever we find a man shed- 
ding tears of sympathy for lawbreakers and criminals, 
we shall also find a man who detests all government 
and who would by pillage, by arson, and by murder 
exterminate all those forces which the world has created 
for the protection of human rights, the rights of 
personal liberty and private property. 
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HESE Bethlehem Steel Mine Ties have been given new stamina and rugged 
strength that enable them to more than measure up to any demands made 
by present-day mining equipment and methods. 

Sections have been given much greater resistance to bending —as much as 
93.5 per cent greater in the case of the No. 2 Tie—with no appreciable in- 
crease in weight. The rail-fastenings, always an outstandingly strong part of 
Bethlehem Steel Ties, have been further strengthened, and their bearing area 
on the rail base substantially increased. No spreading or rolling over of the 
rails when these ties are used. 

Deep, rigid sections provide ample support for heavier equipment. Rugged 
clips hold the rail in a vise-like grip that the shocks of fast operation cannot 
loosen. With these ties you can lay track on which traffic will keep moving 
rapidly and regularly with a minimum of maintenance. They practically elim- 
inate derailments. 

This new series of Bethlehem Steel Ties, painted red for identification, covers 
the entire range of mine-track requirements from the lightest room-track to 
that for heavy main haulageways. For each class of service there is a tie that 
combines light weight that makes for ease of handling with more than 
ample strength for the job, even under the severe service that is leading 


to the use of heavier rails in many mines. 
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KEYSTONE No. 6 STEEL MINE 
TIE—for rails weighing from 50 
t to 60 Ibs. per yard. Weight of tie 
BETHLEHEM No. 1 STEEL Section, 6.00 Ibs. per ft. This tie is 
MINE TIE —for light rails, y recommended for use in main haul- 

ageways where track is well ballasted 
and of a permanent nature. 


BETHLEHEM No. 3 STEEL MINE TIE—for rer, , 
weighing from 30 to 40 lbs. per yd. Weight 
of tie section, 3.25 Ibs. per ft. This new 
tle should be used, rather than the 
No. 2, where heavy equipment is 
being used and haulage re- | 
quirements are severe, i 


BETHLEHEM No. 2 STEEL MINE 

, TiE—for rails weighing from 16 to 

7 30 lbs. per yd. Weight of tie section, 

2.50 Ibs. per ft. The new No. 2 Tie is 

practically twice as strong as the old type, Zz 

but weighs only 3 per cent. more. Its light & 

a ee weight makes this tie ideal for room - track. 


» 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


District Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, St. Paul, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, York. Pacific Coast Distributor: Pacific 
Coast Steel Corporation, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Portland and Honolulu. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export 

Corporation, New York. 
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Ture is no dodging the 
fact that Government manage- 
ment of business means essen- 
& tially Government control of 
that business. If Government 
assumes the right to dictate 
management, it must also accept responsibility for that 
management. When it establishes a regulation as to 
profits or no profits in industry, it is but a step further 
to nationalizing of business. When the Government 
announces a policy of erecting meat canning factories 
in competition with already established business and, 
through codes and otherwise, prescribes the profits, 
wages and working hours of the industries with whom 
they contemplate competition, the path seems fairly 
plain toward nationalization. So far, Government seems 
bent upon regulation of business or dictation of business 
policies, being content to limit profits through taxation 
and codes. 


Control and 
Responsibility 


= is a representative 
government. It must not be- 
come a dictatorship. Repre- 
€ sentative government has its 
weaknesses, but it has served 
our people through many 
crises and in the main has given satisfaction. As a 
result, it has left each citizen with a consciousness that 
his vote was cast and counted for the man he desired 
to represent him in public life. When we destroy that 
thought, or that principle, we have destroyed the nation. 
Such legislative proposals as the bargaining tariff 
and the industrial disputes bills go a long way toward 
breaking down representative government. 


An Indisputable Fact 


Tus Wall Street Journal 
recently presented an excerpt 
from a letter from a New 
ee York State manufacturer, 
which, because it presents a 
real viewpoint, we repeat: 
‘*Centralizing authority with the Federal Government 
at the expense of state rights is a policy that is under- 
mining our whole system of government. The original 
plan of a federation of states lies at the bottom of what- 
ever success democracy has reached in the United States. 
If it was a good plan at the time of its inception, it is of 
vastly greater value now because the size of the country 
with its varied local interests and the distances existing 
between the Federal capital and its remote territories 
are all against successful attempts to mould the whole 
nation into one standardized unit.’’ 
It is no mean task to govern 125,000,000 people from 
a centralized point. Alaska, 3,000 miles away from 
Washington, has been loud in her protests at long-dis- 


States 
Rights 


tance government. This territory is an excellent ex- 
ample of what not to do. 

Recently a man who should know better advocated 
that the Government should establish one national bank 
and license all others; that we should have a centralized 
police force, eliminating state, county and city officers; 
that we should abolish counties; and that there should 
be one tax agency, with money assessed and collected 
from Washington and redistributed by the same agency 
on the basis of a state’s population or need or something. 

Loose and impotent thinking is too prevalent in the 
United States today. History has been known to repeat 
itself. Three million square miles of territory repre- 
sents a vast country. It holds many peoples of many 
strata of life. A superhuman group in Washington, if 
obtainable, would fail in centralized control over such a 
territory and such a mass of humanity. Before we lose 
our last remnant of commonsense, let us calmly re-read 
the history of the nations of the world; let us go back 
to our high school days and review the history of the 
making of these United States of America; and, above 
all, let us have a rebirth of that independence of thought 
and action that actuated our forefathers. 


Tae aims and purposes of 

the International Labor Or- 

ganization, in which our Presi- 

& dent has accepted membership, 

merit the wholehearted ap- 

proval of every person. The 

announced aim is ‘‘to bring about a general improve- 

ment of debased industrial standards to the end that no 

country need fear ‘unfair competition’ from the sweated 
labor of rival employers.’’ 

The organization is 15 years old. It has taken at times 
hasty action but on the whole its recommendations have 
been sound. As at present functioning, a year of dis- 
cussion must now precede the adoption of any conven- 
tion at Geneva. Thorough preliminary examination is 
also assured by the tri-partite system of national repre- 
sentation in the organization—governments, employers 
and labor are all represented. A major purpose of the 
organization is an effort to secure international limita- 
tion of working hours and conditions of working. It is 
interesting to note that no recommendations of this 
group have in any way affected the United States, be- 
cause all of their proposals fall far short of the already 
established wage scales, hours of work and working 
standards already in effect here. 

No one can really quarrel with any effort with so 
laudable a purpose. Many confusing questions are 
likely to arise through our membership in the organiza- 
tion, but on the whole America should lend its moral 
support to the betterment of world working conditions. 
When other countries approach our own standards, less 
difficulty will be experienced in meeting unfair com- 
petition. 


Our Membership 
In the I. L. O. 
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Federal Parliament House at Canberra, Australia. At present, the capital has 9,000 people, but all 


departments have not been transjerred there. 
great basin at an altitude of 1,900 feet. 


it has been laid out jor ten times that population in a 
The Commonwealth Government is helping the mineral in- 


dustries by loaning money, giving bounties and bonuses, making geophysical surveys, and cooperating 


with the states. 


What of Minerals and Metals 


in Australia and New Zealand? 


OW ARE conditions in Australia 

and New Zealand is a question 

that the writer has been fre- 
quently asked since his return from 
those Dominions. A generally suitable 
answer is that, as in the United States, 
there has been a great improvement in 
industry and business, and it continues 
with more or less hesitation. The re- 
cession in business in those countries 
started before it did here, and they used 
other methods of recovery; also at great 
cost in taxation and in relief work. 

Because credit was so low in London, 
Australia and New Zealand had to pay 
£130 for £100; now it is £125, and there 
is a desire to reduce or eliminate this 
exchange as their credit shows a large 
balance. This 25 percent exchange has 
been profitable to some businesses, but 
a weight on the majority of the people, 
although the Governments consider that 
it is of much benefit. Legal complica- 
tions resulted also. Several issues of 
$100 Australian bonds in New York de- 
clined to $30, but they are now above 
$90, showing how conditions—politically 
and industrially—have improved and 
confidence restored. 

There is rather too much politics in 
the Commonwealth of Australia and the 
Dominion of New Zealand; the party is 
practically everything, the issue is 
secondary. Both countries are saddled 


*The writer, formerly with the “Mining and 
Scientific Press” and United States Bureau of 
Mines, worked in both countries for 15 years, and 
after an absence of 21 years in the United States 
meanwhile keeping in close touch with conditions 
over here, recently spent 10 months in the Com- 
monwealth and Dominion. 


By M. W. von BERNEWITZ * 


with enormous debts for populations of 
six and three-fourths millions and one 
and three-fourths millions of people, re- 
spectively. Half has been for develop- 
ment and half for the World War. But 
borrowing continues, internally in Aus- 
tralia for the Federal Government and 
externally for the six state governments 
and New Zealand. Australia and New 
Zealand are rich in many resources, but 
as they produce greatly more than the 
people consume, the remainder must be 
exported, and therefore exports are of 
great importance. But these products 
must be shipped 9,000 to 14,000 miles to 
their markets, and in these days of each 
nation trying to be self-sufficient, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are worried 
about disposing of their surplus special 
produce—butter and other dairy prod- 


One of the “pyramids” of Kalgoorlie, a residue 
dump of a million tons at the Great Boulder gold 
mine. It surrounds the headframe of one of the 
shafts. Clear water is running down to be re- 
used. A fine example of the shoveler’s art. 
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ucts, fruit, meat, metals and minerals, 
rabbit skins, sugar, wheat, and wool. 

There have been heavy carry-overs 
from season to season, like the copper, 
cotton, and wheat in the United States; 
coffee in Brazil; rice in Siam; and sugar 
in Cuba. Export of perishable products 
calls for many ships scientifically venti- 
lated and cooled to different tempera- 
tures, the latest being the chilling (just 
above freezing) of meat in an atmos- 
phere with 10 percent carbon dioxide. 
Boston may be the wool center of United 
States, but it is small compared to the 
movement, selling, and shipping of wool 
in Sydney. 

As London and New York determine 
metal prices, Australia has to accept 
them and depend on the demand from 
England, Europe, and the Orient to sell 
its surplus copper, lead, silver, tin, and 
zine. 

Australian and New Zealand techni- 
cal and business control of mines and 
works is equal to any. A quiet keen- 
ness and thoroughness are noticeable. 
As to the workmen, they are adaptable 
and fairly efficient, but the average 
man’s thoughts seem to be wages and 
pelitics. Labor has been in power from 
time to time and has passed many laws 
which, when they react adversely, the 
men will not abide by them. Union reg- 
ulations are extreme. Discharge of a 
unionist is very likely to shut down a 
mine or works, and at the present time 
the writer knows of several recovering 
from a lengthy walk out and of others 
shut down because managers dared dis- 
charge men for breaking rules. An 
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amusing labor item may be told here: 
In April of this year, several hundred 
men receiving relief pay in Sydney 
downed tools demanding morning tea at 
10.30 o’clock and time off to drink it! 
The writer’s wife remarked, “Fancy 
strong men striking for their tea.” 


THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


Although minerals in every country 
are a basic resource, and Governments 
do not treat their mining departments 
and bureaus with the consideration 
given agriculture, in Australia and New 
Zealand they are among the “secondary” 
industries. True, the annual output 
there is fractional when compared with 
that of the products of the soil men- 
tioned, but minerals are primary. How- 
ever, they may be briefly reviewed as 
follows, based on the places visited by 
the writer and his general knowledge: 

Cement-Making Materials.—Australia 
and New Zealand make all the cement 
they need. It is of high quality. At 
Portland, North Island of New Zealand, 
the Wilsons (N. Z.) Portland Cement 
Company makes 600 tons a day and pays 
10 percent dividends. It has large de- 
posits of argillaceous clay and limestone, 
which are quarried; a coal mine which 
lies under this lime deposit and makes 
much water, hydro-electric power; a 
well-planned village; land on which 
thousands of company sheep feed; a mill 
in which cement may be made wet or 
dry, and transportation by rail or 
steamer. Railway workers will handle 
returned sacks but shipping workers will 
not! The gypsum used comes from 
South Australia. All operations are 
under chemical control. 

In Sydney, Australia, a large plant 
makes the Bates multi-wall paper ce- 
ment bag under license of an Austra- 
lian patent. The High Court there, 
equivalent to the Supreme Court here, 
recently squashed an Australian firm 
that was infringing the Bates patent. 

Coal.—Australia has coal for cen- 
turies, the ranks being brown, lignite, 
and bituminous. The last mentioned 
approximates Pittsburgh coal. New 
Zealand has plenty for many years of 
lignite, sub-bituminous, bituminous, and 
a little semi-anthracite. For blending, 
that Dominion imports some Newcastle, 
New South Wales, coal. Research in 
coal is being done by the New Zealand, 
New South Wales, and Victorian Gov- 
ernments and by the Australian Gas 
Light Company in Sydney. 

In New Zealand, which uses 2,000,000 
tons a year, one problem is utilizing 
slack produced in mining the semi-bitu- 
minous coal. The writer visited a Lurgi 
carbonization - briquetting plant near 
Huntly, center of coal mining in the 
North Island. A_ well-built German 
equipment, but financially and somewhat 
technically not successful. The briquets 
burn well, but they are too expensive 
to compete with coal. In that district 
are several well-equipped mines. One, 
the Glen Alton, has a daily capacity of 
2,000 tons, and uniquely, it supplies 
slack coal to 30 butter and cheese fac- 
tories of the New Zealand Cooperative 
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Dairy Company, which draws its supply 
of cream from 400,000 cows, scattered, 
of course, over many square miles of 
country. The mine is a drift operation, 
in thick coal, up to 14 ft., and has 
ground-rope haulage throughout. This 


is common practice in New Zealand and 
costs as low as 4 cents per ton. Acci- 
dent prevention is prominent. A _ well 
situated and tended village is a feature. 

In Australia, the coal port of New- 
castle was visited, but no mines. That 


Islands, western Pacific Ocean. These 
are mandated islands under the League 
of Nations and contain more than 100,- 
000,000 tons. Sulphuric acid in Aus- 
tralia is made from pyrite from the 
Mount Lyell copper mine in Tasmania, 
and from sulphur from Texas and 
Japan. New Zealand uses sulphur. Ex- 
change rates have switched some busi- 
ness from United States to Japan. Near 
Auckland, a beautiful city of 220,000 in 
New Zealand, the writer visited the New 


Pumping Station at the largest of two reservoirs for the Broken Hill mines and 
town, which are ten miles distant 


district is suffering from a decline in 
business, partly due to frequent labor 
troubles and to inroads of imported oils. 
Several million tons of trade have been 
lost. At Yallourn,” State of Victoria, the 
writer visited the counterpart of the 
brown-coal operations in Germany. The 
only difference is in the high moisture 
content, 65 percent. The Government 
has spent more than $50,000,000 in de- 
veloping a great open pit 190 ft. deep 
and producing 9,000 tons a day, a 100,- 
000-kilowatt power plant, and a briquet- 
ting works to make 1,500 tons a day. 
Eventually this enterprise is to supply 
the whole state of 88,000 square miles 
with power and fuel. The briquets are 
good and cheap. The burning of coal 
with 65 percent moisture is of much in- 
terest. It is pre-dried by waste heat 
from the boilers and then burned on 
step-grates. The village of Yallourn, 
which is aboriginal (not “bushman” as 
erroneously termed in United States), 
for “brown fire” is a picture. The 
project is technically and financially a 
great success. 

Four states and the Dominion have 
Government-owned mines, with a good 
share of labor troubles—New South 
Wales, Queensland, New Zealand, bitu- 
minous; Victoria, sub-bituminous; West- 
ern Australia, lignite. 

Fertilizers——In agricultural regions 
such as Australia and New Zealand, 
great quantities of fertilizers are neces- 
sary to replenish the much-used soil. 
These countries make practically all 
they need, excepting special manures as 
basic slag, potash, and nitrates, which 
are imported from England, Europe, 
and Chile. Superphosphates are the 
principal fertilizer manufactured. The 
phosphate rock comes in ships carrying 
8,000 tons from Nauru and Ocean 
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Zealand Farmers’ Fertilizer Company 
works. They can make 80,000 tons a 
year, also several by-products valuable 
as sprays, weed-killers, and prevention 
of “rust” in wheat. Chemically con- 
trolled, research studies, good manage- 
ment, and a big market make this a 
profitable concern. 

Copper.—The current main source of 
Australian copper is Mount Lyell, in the 
island State of Tasmania. It is famous 
mineralogically, metallurgically, and fi- 
nancially. Favored with low to high 
grade ores in its group of mines, now 
having reserves of more than 2,000,000 
tons, and never backward in technical 
advance, and taking advantage of the 
manufacture of by-products as acid and 
fertilizers, the company is a good ex- 
ample of how to do things. Years ago 
the writer saw pyrite smelting at its 
prime, practically no coke being used in 
the blast furnaces, as tried at Anaconda, 
Mont., and Copperhill, Tenn. Now, the 
ore is concentrated by flotation at the 
rate of 1,500 tons a day assaying 2% 
to 5 percent copper. Concentrates are 
smelted locally. 

Another source of copper, a by-prod- 
uct from gold, is Mount Morgan, 
Queensland. Another famous mine that 
paid millions in dividends, but not until 
recent years as metallurgically sound 
as Mount Lyell, and having bad treat- 
ment by the labor union which actually 
caused its abandonment, although 6,000,- 
000 tons of ore remained! In 1932 the 
Commonwealth Government loaned a 
new company $72,000 to renew opera- 
tions, and at the present time the flota- 
tion plant is handling 500 tons a day of 
ore averaging 6% pennyweight gold and 
about 1 percent copper. This is mined 
by open cut where 600,000 tons are 
available for the enlarged mill of 850 
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tons a day, and ten times that quantity 
of less grade for underground methods. 
Dividends are being paid. Concentrates 
are sent to Port Kembla, New South 
Wales, where the Electrolytic Smelting 
and Refining Company has a smelter 
and refinery. 


Australia has produced 22,000 tons of 
copper in a year, but the rate is now 
10,000 tons, approximately the consump- 
tion. Copper works make sheet, wire, 
rods, and extruded metal. New Zealand 
is copperless. 


Gold and Silver.—So much to say in 
so little space: To get rid of silver we 
may write that there are no straight 
silver ores in Australia or New Zealand. 
The white metal occurs with gold ores 
in small quantity as in Victoria, to many 
ounces per ton as in New Guinea, with 
copper ores upward of % ounce per ton 
as in Mount Lyell ore, and with lead 
and zinc as 5 ounces per ton at Mount 
Isa to double that average at Broken 
Hill. Australia averages around 10,- 
000,000 ounces a year, say 5 percent of 
the world output. Australia has had its 
own silver currency many years; New 
Zealand and Fiji recently issued their 
own for the first time, the coins being 
characteristic. 


Thirty years ago, Australia jostled 
United States for second place in world 
gold production. Both went to a “low” 
in 1929, with Australia a quarter of 
United States, itself only half of what 
it was. Now, on a fine-gold basis, the 
Commonwealth, Dominion of New Zea- 
land, and Territory of New Guinea are 
not booming, but they are flushed with 
increasing metal output, premiums, and 
dividends. Four-dollar ore is now worth 
$8, and profitable. Thousands of pros- 
pectors (many of them on state aid) and 
miners are in new and old districts— 
desert and agricultural country. Some 
new finds; old prospects reopened; run- 
down mines redeveloped, reequipped and 
regrouped; dredging revived; employ- 
ment at high wages given to many; en- 
gineers, geologists, and geophysicts 
busy in motor cars, motor trucks, and 
airplanes. Australia’s gold output 
doubled since 1929, including Queens- 
land’s gain of ten times; New Zealand’s 
yield steadily gaining; New Guinea’s 
production fast growing, and many 
shareholders rece-ving dividends and 
watching their market advancing. Gold 
has meant much to Australia ever since 
its discovery in quantity in 1852—three 
and one-fourth billion dollars of it. 
New Zealand has exported $460,000,000 
worth because it hasn’t any mint; Aus- 
tralia has two mints, formerly three. 


In New Zealand the writer visited the 
famous Waihi (Y-he) gold-silver mine. 
Still going lustily after yielding nearly 
9,000,000 tons of ore and paying 
$29,000,000 in dividends. ... On to West- 
ern Australia, a cross-country train ride 
equivalent to New York to Salt Lake 
City, brought me to Kalgoorlie, whose 
gold output exceeds that of Cripple 
Creek. The revival there has been ex- 
ceptional. Mining is to a depth of 3,600 
ft. and metallurgy of the sulpho-tellu- 
ride ore is e:ther flotation and cyanida- 


tion of concentrate only or bromo- 
cyaniding all the ore, or roasting and 
cyaniding all the ore. Reserves total 
4,000,0C0 tons, 80,000 tons a month 
being mined. Kalgoorlie is hot and 
dusty, but it has every convenience, in- 
cluding cheap power and water that 
comes 353 miles. The whole state is 
benefitting from gold again because 
farming is not too profitable now. 
Gold and airplanes are developing one 
of the last outposts in the world—New 
Guinea. Australian prospectors faced 
jungle, high mountains, torrents, and 
savages, and found gold in quantity. 
Australian aviators paved the way, lit- 
erally speaking, to the interior with 
loads weighing up to 7,000 pounds 
apiece. Australian engineers, with some 
Americans, have developed dredging 
areas and ore deposits, until the pres- 
ent (June, 1934) monthly bullion output 
is 26,000 ounces. Dependence (and sure 
it is) is on airplanes in New Guinea; 
roads may never be constructed. They 
also fly over Papua, the southeastern 
port of the island of New Guinea, also 


Surface Plant of the Zine Corporation, 
Broken Hill 


a gold producer. There is no lack of 
mining and metallurgical problems. 
Iron and Steel.—Australia has much 
iron ore and two extensive blast fur- 
nace and steel works in New South 
Wales—at Port Kembla, an industrial 
center two hours south of Sydney, the 
Australian Iron and Steel Company op- 
erates; and at Newcastle, a coal and 
industrial center, three hours north, the 
Broken Hill Proprietary employs more 
than 3,090 men. The writer visited the 
latter and imagined that he was in Pitts- 
burgh when he saw the blast furnaces 
and rolling mills and engines bearing 
well-known makers’ names. Ore for the 
new Port Kembla works, which makes 
iron, plate, sheet, and pipe, comes 150 
miles by rail from a deposit west of 
Bathurst, on a plateau beyond the Blue 
Mountains. Ore for Newcastle comes 
1,400 miles by sea from a deposit in 
South Australia and is discharged at 
furnaces at around $2.50 a ton. Many 
millions of tons average 65 percent iron. 
The B. H. P., as this operator is known, 
owns this deposit and ore boats, coal 
mines and coke works near Newcastle, 
and makes anything of steel, including 
90-pound rails. It supplies sheet to a 
near-by independent pipe works and to 
a zinc-coating plant, and it is building 
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New 
Mine, Lithgow. Daily output 1,500 tons, 
only for the railways 


South Wales Government Coal 


a tin-plating plant. The B. H. P. works 
can make more than 300,000 tons of steel 
a year and pay dividends. Two fea- 
tures of this well-managed mill are the 
shadow method of placing tools of all 
sizes on the walls and a shed for hous- 
ing a thousand or more bicycles ridden 
by men who cannot afford motor cars. 
Originally, the Broken Hill Proprietary 
operated on a large scale at Broken Hill 
and was a pioneer in the flotation of 
lead-silver-zinc ores. It mined millions 
of tons and millions in dividends. Now 
its efforts are centered on steel, and on 
the side some gold mining; from “Silver 
to Steel,” the title of a book published 
by the company years ago. A splendid 
enterprise, with Australia at heart. 

The State of Western Australia has 
considerable good iron ore in the north- 
west, but transportation is too expensive 
and this is a reserve for the future. 

New Zealand has ore in the South 
Island and iron-bearing sand on its west 
coast, but as pig can be imported 
cheaply, attempts at reducing the ore 
have not been profitable. 

A word on governmental bonuses for 
industry: From 1909 to 1917 the Com- 
monwealth Government paid a bonus of 
$3 down to $2 a ton on all pig iron and 
steel manufactured from Australian 
ores. This bonus materially assisted in 
establishing the industry, more espe- 
cially in its initial stages when imports 
gave keen competition. ... For years 
this Government offered a bounty on the 
extraction of oil from shale, but it did 
not establish an _ industry. ... The 
bonus paid on gold during 1930 and 1931 
did help a dying industry, and this 
bonus, giving way to the present high 
premiums, resulted in one that is flour- 
ishing. 

Lead and Zinc.—Silver’s connection 
with lead and zine has been reviewed. 
Australia produces 10 to 12 percent of 
world lead and 10 to 15 percent of world 
zine. Although there are small to fairly 
large deposits in Western Australia and 
Tasmania, the four mines at Broken 
Hill, New South Wales, and one mine at 
Mount Isa, Queensland, are the main 
sources of these metals. At present, 
Mount Isa is only a lead-silver producer, 
but it has much zine ore. At Port Pirie, 
South Australia, is one of the world’s 
largest and best appointed lead smelters 
and refineries, and at Risdon, Tasmania, 
is the third largest electrolytic zinc 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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Gold Mining Operations 


in Northern Virginia 


HE recent renewal of exploration 

and development operations in sev- 

eral localities in the gold-bearing 
region of Virginia has not only aroused 
widespread interest in such activities but 
has naturally promoted speculation as to 
the probable development or discovery 
of deposits of “the precious yellow 
metal” of commercial importance in the 
“Old Dominion.” Considerable impor- 
tance therefore attaches to the results 
of explorations now in progress and to 
the probable extension of prospecting 
operations or the “further search of 
gold” throughout the greater part, if not 
all of, the former producing areas in the 
Piedmont region. 

The progress already reported by a 
few of the more extensive explorations 
is sufficiently encouraging to indicate 
the possibility of the occurrence of de- 
posits of low-grade, gold-bearing sul- 
phides of sufficient extent which by deep 
mining or through careful scientific ex- 
ploitation and by the use of modern 
milling and recovery metheds, may be 
successfully developed into profitable 
gold mines. 

DISTRIBUTION 


The old axiom, “Gold is where you 
find it,” is as true today as when White- 
hall mine was discovered in 1806. How- 
ever, gold does not occur accidentally 
but only where and when favorable 
geological conditions exist or have ex- 
isted. A study of the known mines and 
mining districts and detailed investiga- 
tions of the character and type of rocks 
in which gold occurs prove this. There- 
fore, a knowledge of the type or kind 
of rocks in which gold occurs, the na- 
ture or manner of its occurrence and 
the proved extent or limitations of 
known ore bodies are essential to the 
prospector or operator in the discovery 
or development of a profitable gold 
mine. 

The principal gold deposits of Vir- 
ginia occur east of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in a belt of crystalline rocks ex- 
tending southwesterly across the state 
from the Potomac River on the north 
to and beyond the North Carolina line 
on the south. The belt ranges in width 
from 12 to 25 miles and is about 240 
miles in length, embracing an area of 


*Assistant state geologist, Virginia Geological 
Survey. 
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some 4,000 square miles. Its best de- 
veloped portion is in Fauquier, Stafford, 
Culpeper, Orange, Spotsylvania, Louisa, 
Fluvanna, Goochland and Buckingham 
counties. Gold also occurs in Appomat- 
tox, Prince Edward, Pittsylvania, Char- 
lotte, Halifax and Franklin counties in 
the southwest portion of the main belt, 
and small areas of gold bearing rocks 
are known in Montgomery and Floyd 
counties on the west side of the Blue 
Ridge. 


Above—Headframe and 
new power house, Frank- 
lin Shaft. 
Right—Crusher and sort- 
ing house, Melville Shaft 

No. 


HISTORY OF REGION 


Gold mining is not a new industry in 
Virginia. Some of the earliest known 
attempts at mining for iron and gold 
in North America were made in Virginia. 
In 1619, the first iron furnace in Amer- 
ica, a bloom furnace, was built on 
Falling Creek about five miles south 
of Richmond, near U. S. Highway 
No. 1. In 1714, Governor Alexander 
Spotswood erected at Germanna, near 
the Rappahannock River in Spotsyl- 
vania County about 13 miles west of 
Fredericksburg, the first iron blast 
furnace in Virginia and one of the earli- 
est in the United States. The history 
of these earlier operations, particularly 
the search for gold, is therefore inter- 
esting since the present explorations are 
being carried on in the vicinity of or 
at old mines which were opened up or 
operated between 1835 and the outbreak 
of the War Between the States. 
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The earliest accredited reference to 
gold in Virginia is by Thomas Jefferson 
in his “Notes on the State of Virginia,” 
in which he describes a lump of ore 
found on the north side of the Rappa- 
hannock River about four miles below 
the falls (Fredericksburg). The gold 
“was interspersed in small _ specks 
through a lump of ore of about 4 pounds 
weight, which yielded 17 pennyweight of 
gold of extraordinary ductility.” 

Gold in place was discov- 
ered at the famous White- 
hall mine in western Spot- 
sylvania County in 1806. 
Watson states that this 
property was worked from 
1848 until just before the 


War between the States and again as late 
as 1884 and that returns from the Phila- 
delphia mint show it yielded $1,800,000 


in gold. <A pocket encountered at a 


depth of 28 feet is reported to have 
yielded $160,000 of gold. 


According to records of the United 


States mint, the first actual production 
of gold in Virginia was obtained in 1829 
from placer operations in Goochland 
County. This first deposit of Virginia 
gold amounted to $2,500. It is possible 
that some of it came from the Grasty 
tract in the Wilderness area in Orange 
County since the deed books of that 
county show that a one-half interest in 
a 20-year lease on a part of this mining 
tract dated 1829, was sold in 1831 for 
$30,000 in cash. 

The first gold mining company incor- 
porated in Virginia was the Virginia 
Mining Company of New York, which 
between 1831 and 1834 operated the 
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Grasty tract. The date of the incor- 
poration was March 10, 1832. This com- 
pany was succeeded by the Chancellors- 
ville-Freehold Mining Company of Lon- 
don, who operated the property from 
1853 to 1857. Following the War Be- 
tween the States, operations were car- 
ried on by the Chicago-Virginia Gold 
Mining Co., 1879 to 1881; the American 
Gold Mining Company, 1881-1883; and 
the Gold Run Mining Company. The 
last operation was that of the Piedmont 
Mining and Metallurgical Company of 
Philadelphia, about 1910. This company 
was reported to have found at least 
three veins of from 3 to 5 feet in width 
and values ranging from $4.13 to $201.67 
per ton. According to Watson, the oper- 
ations of the above companies comprised 
12 shafts totaling 578 feet and 1,400 
feet of drifts and cross cuts. 

The Vaucluse mine, about 9 miles 
north of the Grasty tract and adjoining 
the Melville mine on the south, also in 
Orange County, was opened up in 1832 
and was one of the most prominent 
mines in the county. In 1843 its plant 
was valued at $70,000 and, according to 
Nitze, in 1847 this mine had one of the 
most elaborate plants for the separation 
of gold from quartz and pyrite in North 
America. During its long history, this 
mine was operated by several companies. 
In 1854 the Liberty Mining Company of 
England, capitalized at £1,000,000 had 
purchased the Vaucluse and the nearby 
Grymes properties at a reported price of 
£50,000. Previous to 1852, the Vaucluse 
had been worked by two open cuts 60 
feet deep, 75 feet wide and 120 feet long. 
During operations six shafts were sunk. 
The long-abandoned open cuts and por- 
tions of some of the shafts may be seen 
today. In December, 1853, 50 tons of 
ore were reported to have been crushed 
daily and a mill run of 80 days made in 
the same year is said to have yielded 
556 ounces and 6 pennyweight of gold 
of a fineness of 943%. The average 
yield of the ore was about $8 per ton. 

In 1929, Henry Ford, the Detroit 
motor magnate, purchased the Vaucluse 
tract in order to obtain for his Dear- 
born Museum, certain pieces of ancient 
and historic machinery (reported to have 
been a pump, two boilers and a mining 
engine all of Cornish manufacture) 
which had been left on the property when 
operations were abandoned by the Lib- 
erty Mining Company shortly before the 
War Between the States. In December 
of last year the Rapidan Gold Corpora- 
tion which is now operating the Mel- 
ville mine adjoining the Vaucluse mine 
on the north, reported that it had ac- 
quired the Vaucluse tract from Mr. 
Ford. Officials of the corporation have 
recently stated that they propose to com- 
mence soon exploration operations on the 
Vaucluse tract and that such explora- 
tions will be carried on simultaneously 
with explorations and development work 
at the Melville. 

The ore-bearing zone in the Vaucluse 
is said to have been as much as 30-40 
feet wide in places and to consist mainly 
of veins and stringers of gold-bearing 
pyrite quartz in sericitic quartz schist. 
Some gold and pyrite were reported to 


Hoist, ore bin, sorting and crushing 
rooms, Melville Mine 


occur also in the schist along the walls 
of the main mineralized zone. 

About two miles northeast of the Vau- 
cluse, in southeastern Culpeper County 
between the Rappahannock and the 
Rapidan Rivers is the old Culpeper mine. 
This mine was in active operation in 
1836 when Silliman visited it and was 
operated intermittently from then until 
about 1905. The most profitable opera- 
tions were said to have been just before 
and shortly after the War Between the 
States. In 1836 the workings comprised 
a shaft 57 feet deep and 531 feet of tun- 
nels, adits and cross cuts, all in the oxi- 
dized zone, above ground-water level. 
Whitney reported that in 1854, 24 men 
were employed and that the mine was 
being operated with expenses of $120 a 
week. A 12 stamp mill and 2 Chilean 
mills were used in treating the ore. 


During the last period of operation 
there were two shafts 100 and 120 feet 
deep and an open cut about 40 feet deep. 
The vein was said to be from 8 to 30 feet 
wide and to have averaged $6 per ton 
over its full width with pockets carry- 
ing values as high as $100 per ton. The 
mineralized zone was reported to be a 
strong massive quartz vein carrying 
abundant pyrite in a finely foliated dark 
gray sericite quartz schist. 

About half a mile northeast and south, 
respectively, of the Culpeper are the 
Love and Embry mines, which are be- 
lieved to be on the same vein and both 
of which have histories similar to that 
of the Culpeper. 

The 700 acre tract containing the Cul- 
peper mine has recently been acquired 
by the Paul G. Benedum interests of 
Pittsburgh, who are now developing the 
Franklin mine, about 8 miles north, in 
Fauquier County. It is the intention of 
the new owners to fully explore the 
Culpeper at an early date, as soon as 
explorations now in progress at the 
Franklin are more definitely advanced. 

The Franklin, the United States and 
the Melville are among the oldest and 
most extensively developed mines in the 
northeastern portion of the Virginia 
gold belt and each has had a long and 
interesting history. Since these proper- 
ties are the ones on which renewed ex- 
plorations and developments are now 
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being made their earlier history will be 
discussed under “Present Operations.” 

Others among the larger or better 
known mines in this region are the 
Marshall in Spotsylvania County, which 
up to 1854 is reported to have yielded 
$300,000, and the Eagle, in Stafford 
County, 14 miles northwest of Freder- 
icksburg, which in 1885 is said to have 
had 10,000 tons of ore, carrying $10 per 
ton in gold, blocked out on three levels. 

Mining operations were carried on 
continuously throughout the Virginia 
gold belt from about 1835 until about 
1850, when the discovery of the rich 
gold strikes in California caused many 
of the local operators and miners to hie 
westward. In the early fifties there was 
a resumption of activity locally but 
with the outbreak of the War Between 
the States practically all mining activi- 
ties ceased in Virginia and elsewhere 
in the South. Operations were again 
resumed shortly after the close of the 
war and from about 1875 to about 1900 
there was considerable local activity in 
parts of the Virginia gold belt. In this 
later period milling and treatment plants 
were erected at several properties and 
many “secret processes” were tried out. 
But little success attended these at- 
tempts at further development and 
although some slight production was re- 
ported until 1926, active gold mining in 
Virginia may be said to have ceased 
about 1906. 


VALUE OF GOLD PRODUCED 


From 1829 to 1926, records of the 
United States mint show the production 
of gold in Virginia to have amounted to 
$3,298,542. About one-half of this 
amount was produced between 1829 and 
1879 and only about $9,200 was obtained 
within the past 20 years. From 1831 
to 1850 the estimated annual production 
of the precious metal in Virginia ranged 
between $50,000 and $100,000. Since 
many of the early mines were owned by 
English operators it is probable that a 
part, in instances perhaps a consider- 
able amount, of the gold produced was 
shipped abroad instead of being sent to 
the United States mint. It is therefore 
probable that the reported production 
data now available does not reveal “all 
of the story.” 


EARLY OPERATIONS 


In Virginia, as elsewhere, the placer 
or gravel deposits were first worked and 
it is reported that in many places they 
were very rich. As the placers were 
exhausted, search was made for the 
veins or “mother lode” from which the 
placer gold was derived, and as they 
were discovered vein mining was begun. 
In the beginning primitive methods and 
crude devices were used and it appears 
very probable that many of the early 
operations were successful only because 
of the high percentage of free gold 
found, the thick mantle of decayed 
residual soil overlying the hard bedrock 
and the low costs of mining. In many 
instances both the placer and vein or 
lode deposits were worked by slave labor. 

Where pannings of the surface soil 
showed much gold, shallow trenches 
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were dug and shafts or pits sunk, fre- 
quently to depths of nearly 100 feet, in 
the decayed residual surface material. 
Gold in quartz veins was recovered by 
crushing the ore and using various 
chemical processes for separating the 
free-milling (native) gold. Later stamp 
mills and Chilean mills were used for 
crushing and grinding the ore and 
amalgamation was used to recover the 
gold. During the last period of opera- 
tion when, in many places, the deepened 
workings penetrated the sulphite zone, 
roasting and cyaniding processes were 
used with variable results. 

Nearly all of the early operations 
were confined to the free gold deposits 
occurring in the zone of weathering 
(oxidized zone). Few of the develop- 
ments attempted after the War Between 
the States proved successful. Operations 
were abandoned as (1) the workings 
penetrated below the ground-water level 
and the removal of water from the 
workings by pumping became too diffi- 
cult or too costly, (2) the rock became 
harder and the ores too lean, or (3) the 
separation of the gold from the (deeper) 
sulphide ores encountered below the oxi- 
dized zone required a different kind of 
treatment from -any of the processes 
then in use. 

Poor management, inexperienced min- 
ing, inadequate or antiquated equipment, 
lack of capital, unfortunate promotional 
activity, and the fact that little consid- 
eration, if any, that was given to the 
relationship of the geology (kind and 
character of the rocks) of the region to 
the character and probable extent of the 
gold deposits, contributed in no small 
measure to the cessation of mining ac- 
tivities in the Virginia gold belt. 


GEOLOGY OF THE REGION 


The rocks throughout the gold belt, 
which are geologically the oldest in the 
state (pre-Cambrian) are mainly hard 
crystalline rocks — micaceous, garnetif- 
erous and chlorite schists and gneisses 
with numerous intruded masses of 
granite and diabase dikes. Altered sedi- 
ments such as slate and quartzite occur 
locally. The prevailing strike is north- 
east and the dip is toward the east and 
southeast. The granites and similar 
igneous rocks cooled directly from mol- 
ten lava. Some of the gneisses and 
schists are altered igneous rocks and 
some were primarily beds of sand, clay 
and limey muds which, in the varied 
and complex history of the Piedmont 
region of Virginia have been altered 
through heat, pressure and recrystalliza- 
tion so that they have lost all trace of 
their original character or structure. 

Throughout the region veins, lenses, 
and irregular bodies of quartz which 
vary in texture from large crystalline 
masses to fine sugary grains, occur in 
the granite and schist. Gold, both free 
and intimately mixed with pyrite, oc- 
curs in the quartz and in places also in 
the enclosing rocks along the contact 
with the quartz bodies. The gold-bear- 
ing quartz veins conform in general to 
the strike and dip of the enclosing rocks. 
Although the deposits vary in character 
from place to place they are intimately 
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related and all owe their origin to the 
intrusion of the granite masses into the 
older, altered, sedimentary rocks. In 
and along the granites the quartz bodies 
have the appearance of fissure veins 
whereas in the schists they occur as 
irregular lenticular masses or in places 
as a series of irregular stringers and 
lenses mineralized zones. 


In the past the upper or near-surface 
(oxidized) portions of the vein deposits 
were successfully worked, to depths of 
from 60 to about 200 feet, but as the 
primary (sulphide) deposits below the 
ground-water level, when and where en- 
countered, were generally of low-grade, 
few attempts were made to explore the 
lewer, deeper sulphide zone and opera- 
tions were abandoned. It has only been 
recently that definite attempts have been 
made to really explore the deeper por- 
tions of the deposits and the progress 
of exploitations in progress indicate 
that many of the veins were prob- 
ably formed at great depths and that as 
yet but meager information is available 
regarding the possibilities of the deeper, 
sulphide zone. 


Flotation Cells, Melville Mine 


PRESENT OPERATIONS 


Since 1929 there has been much inter- 
est in gold mining throughout most of 
the gold-producing countries of the 
world and considerable prospecting and 
exploratory work has been done. Partly 
because of this and partly because of the 
history of many of the old mines and 
the belief held by some that “pay ore” 
was still to be found in portions of the 
Southern Appalachian region, geologists 
and experienced mining men have, in 
the past three or four years, visited and 
examined many of the former gold-min- 
ing localities in Virginia. As a result, 
three ably financed companies have been 
organized to fully explore certain se- 
lected properties and to determine 
whether minable bodies of sulphide ore 
exist at depths deeper than most of the 
old mines penetrated and whether such 
bodies, if found, contain gold in quan- 
tity to be profitably operated by modern 
mining and milling methods. Explora- 
tory operations are now in progress on 
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three properties in a roughly triangular 
area west and northwest of Fredericks. 
burg in northeastern Orange, northern 
Spotsylvania and southeastern Farquier 
counties. In addition prospecting work 
has been done, and it is reported that 
explorations will shortly be commenced, 
on other properties in these and in Cul- 
peper and Prince William counties, 
These explorations are being made under 
the management and direction of ex- 
perienced geologists and mining engi- 
neers and modern methods, machinery 
and equipment are being used. The 
progress of these operations are being 
closely watched by mining men, geolo- 
gists, and an interested public and the 
results obtained by them will probably 
determine to a large measure the future 
of gold mining in Virginia. Should these 
operations prove successful in develop- 
ing paying gold-bearing bodies, Virginia 
and others of the Southern Appalachian 
states may experience a real gold min- 
ing boom and attain to prominence in 
the mining world. 


RAPIDAN GOLD CORPORATION 


Some 2% years ago, Mr. Moritz Nor- 
den, a mining engineer of many years 
varied experience in Mexico and the 
western part of the United States, who 
had become interested in the Virginia 
gold-belt came to Virginia from Arkan- 
sas and made a personal inspection of 
many properties in the Wilderness area. 
After many months of detailed pros- 
pecting he became convinced that the 
possibilities of finding minable bodies 
of sulphide ore beneath the oxidized 
zone in which most of the earlier opera- 
tions had been made, warranted a defi- 
nite test. As a result, the Rapidan Gold 
Corporation was organized with Mr. 
Norden as president and with sufficient 
capital to thoroughly explore the old 
Melville (formerly known as _ the 
Grymes) mine, about 1% miles north- 
east of and adjoining the Vaucluse, 
which had been acquired. The mine is 
about 18 miles west of Fredericksburg, 
about 3 miles northwest of the Wilder- 
ness store, north of the Fredericksburg- 
Culpeper highway (State Route No. 3). 

The Melville property had been ex- 
tensively worked, both from the surface 
and underground during the period of 
active operation in the Wilderness area 
and its history is said to have been very 
interesting. It was at one time owned 
and operated by the Liberty Mining 
Company of England, one-time owner of 
the Vaucluse, and many interesting im- 
plements and pieces of machinery, be- 
lieved to have been imported from Eng- 
land, were found on the property by the 
new operators. It has been reported 
that about 12 years ago, attempts were 
made to mine and treat the sulphide 
ores found there by previous operators. 
Crushing, roasting and cyaniding were 
among the treatment methods said to 
have been used but no data is available 
concerning the results obtained and the 
operations were later abandoned. 

Within a very short time after its in- 
corporation the Rapidan Gold Corpora- 
tion commenced active explorations on 
the Melville tract, under the manage- 
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ment of Mr. C. Hyde Lewis, a mining 
engineer who had been associated with 
Mr. Norden in Arkansas and who has 
also had much experience in some of the 
western mining districts. Portions of 
nearly all of the old caved surface work- 
ings were cleaned out and examined and 
an old shaft was dewatered, cleaned out 
and deepened to a depth of about 125 
feet. The workings, drifts along the 
vein, were dewatered and cleaned out 
and about 500 feet of drifts and cross 
cuts were opened up. 

The results of these explorations and 
the showings of sulphide bearing ores, 
as determined by assays of samples 
from various parts of the workings were 
sufficiently encouraging for the manage- 
ment to recommend further detailed ex- 
ploration and the erection of a pilot mill 
to treat the ore already found and that 
which would be recovered in extending 
underground workings. Accordingly ad- 
ditional capital, to an extent to carry 
forward the additional explorations, was 
obtained and about the same time the 
management announced that, through 
Mr. Norden, it had acquired from Mr. 
Henry Ford, the adjacent Vaucluse prop- 
erty containing the famous Vaucluse 
mine, which lies about 1% miles south- 
west of the Melville along the strike or 
trend of the ore-bearing zone encoun- 
tered at the Melville. 


In December, 1933, a new shaft was 
started, about 150 feet from the first 
and the erection of a modern mill, and 
an enlarged power house was com- 
menced.  650-foot headframe was 
erected at the site of the shaft, so con- 
structed as to be an integral part of a 
large coarse ore bin. The shaft, a 
modern two-compartment vertical shaft 
has been sunk to a total depth of 240 
feet. It is fully timbered, 8 by 8 inch 
oak square sets being set at intervals of 
6 feet and the shaft lined with 2-inch 
oak planks. Each compartment measures 
4% by 4% feet. Hoisting is done with 
a 2-ton automatic dump skip running in 
guides and having safety dogs. The 
second compartment is used for ladders 
and water, air and lighting lines. A 
4-inch air line is used. 

Water from the mine is used for the 
power house (cooling engines), mill, and 
drilling underground. From a large 
sump, below the lowest level, water is 
pumped, by an Ingersoll-Rand 2-stage 
electrically driven motor pump, having a 
capacity of 150 gallons a minute with 
head, to the surface and thence through 
a 4-inch surface line to 3 elevated, 10,000 
gallon, wooden storage tanks. From 
the tanks the water is piped to the mill 
and powerhouse. The mine is now mak- 
ing about 90 gallons of water a minute 
which is ample for present drilling and 
mill operations. With additions to the 
mill water will be pumped, via a surface 
pipe line, from the Rapidan River, about 
half a mile to the northeast. 

The new shaft is northwest of the 
ore zone and cross cuts from it lead to 
new workings along the ore zone on 
levels at 112 and 220 feet. Drifts have 
been driven along both the footwall and 
the hanging wall on both levels; about 
1,300 feet on the upper and about 1,400 


feet on the lower. The management 
states that about 2,000 feet of openings— 
drifts and cross cuts—have been driven 
and that about 50,000 tons of ore have 
been blocked out. 

The ore zone is composed of lenses 
and stringers of pyritic quartz in foli- 
ated schist, and varies in width from 20 
to 45 feet. It has the appearance of a 
shear zone and strikes N. 30°-40° E. 
with a steep dip, nearly vertical, to the 
northwest. Pyrite, which assays show 
is auriferous, occurs in lenses and 
stringers and also as enclosed masses in 
the quartz. The highest gold values are 
found along the hanging- and foot-walls. 

In the month of June, 1934, the man- 
agement estimated that 14,000 tons of 
ore were blocked out and 350 feet of 
new development work done. No stop- 
ing is in progress at the present time, 
the main operations are confined to de- 
velopment work. It is proposed to ex- 
tend the drifts and to cross cut at inter- 
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Mill Interior Showing Sacked 
Concentrates 


vals of 100 feet, to investigate the char- 
acter of the entire ore-bearing zone, and 
to determine the feasibility of mining 
the full width of the ore zone. 

On June 7, 1934, the first shipment 
of concentrates (50 tons) from the 
newly erected mill went forward to the 
American Metals Co., Ltd., at Parteet, 
N. J. The shipment was estimated to 
have a value of about $7,000. This is 
the first shipment of gold of any im- 
portance that has been obtained from 
any of the Virginia gold-mining areas in 
75 years or more. 

The ore is brought up the shaft in 
2-ton buckets and automatically dumped 
into a chute which feeds into a large 
coarse ore bin at the shaft. From the 
bin the ore passes, on a rubber sorting 
belt 30 inches wide and 20 feet long, 
through a sorting room where hand- 
sorting is done. From the sorting belt 
the ore is fed to a 1 inch grizzly where 
the separation really begins, thence to a 
10 by 16 Farrell jaw-crusher where it is 
crushed to 1 inch or finer. After being 
crushed the ore is fed on to a conveyer 
belt, 14 inches wide, which carries it up 
an inclined passage 100 feet long and 
discharges it into an 80-ton fine ore bin 
above the mill. 

The mill, of frame and sheet iron con- 
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struction, has a concrete foundation, is 
well lighted and is modern in every re- 
spect. The “flow sheet” of the mill is 
relatively simple and the equipment and 
machinery are of the most modern and 
approved types. From the fine ore bin 
the ore passes through a chute and is 
fed by a Hardinge automatic weight 
feeder into a 6 x 22 Hardinge ball mill 
in closed circuit with a Dorr 27-inch 
by 18-foot single classifier. On a bal- 
cony-like platform at the head of the 
mill above the ball mill and classifier are 
a set of three Oil Reagent Feeders man- 
ufactured by the Denver Equipment 
Company. These contain the (oil) flota- 
tion reagents which are used to effect a 
separation of the (gold from the other) 
minerals in the ore. The reagents used 
are American Cyanamid Co. No. 208 
(Aeroflote), Zanthate 301, and Pine Oil, 
General Naval Stores No. 5. From the 
first of these feeders, the pine oil is 
automatically and continuously fed into 
the ball mill, and from the other two 
the A. C. C. 208 (Aeroflote) and Zan- 
thate 301, are fed into the ore flow line 
between the classifier and the flotation 
cells. 

The overflow from the classifier goes 
to 4 Fagergrow (American Cyanamid 
Co.) flotation cells, where separation of 
gold concentrates is really effected. 
Three of these cells are used for rough- 
ing and one for cleaning. The frothy 
concentrates from the cells are de- 
watered in settling boxes, arranged in 
rows below them. Then the concentrates 
are dried to 3 percent moisture on a flat 
topped drier, sacked in canvas bags and 
shipped to the smelting plant of the 
American Metals Co., Ltd., at Parteet, 
N. J., for final recovery of the gold. 

The management reports that “slightly 
better than 90 percent recovery of gold 
content” is obtained. The tails average 
from 20 to 30 cents a ton and the heads, 
due to drifting and development work 
being carried on in the levels from which 
the ore is being mined, range from $4 to 
$5 a ton. It is reported that values of 
$5 to $6 per ton are obtained from ma- 
terial taken across the ore zone and in- 
cluding lean portions thereof. 

The following sample assay of con- 


centrates is reported by the manage- 
ment: 


Gold (Au). .. 3-5 oz. per ton 
Copper (Cu.) ........ 0.32% 
25.65 % 
28.70% 
Sulphur (S.) ......... 25.59% 
Arsenic (As.) ........ 0.07% 
Antimony (Sb.) ...... Trace 
Aluminum oxide 7.57% 
Silver (A@.) 07 oz. per ton 


0. 
Calcium oxide (CaO.). 0.21% 
Lead (Pb.) 
Zine (Zn.) 


A small modern assay office and labo- 
ratory provide adequate control and 
quick check on samples from both the 
mine and the mill, which are taken daily 
between 7 and 8 a. m. Returns of 
assays are available by 1 p.m. Under- 
ground, 20-lb. face samples are cut with 
a moil immediately after blasting and 
these are then checked against 50-Ib. 
grab samples taken from the muck pile 
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(containing material) from the same 
face. Classifier overflow samples from 
the mill are sorted by an automatic me- 
chanical sampler. The equipment in the 
assay office includes a large brick, oil- 
burner drier, capable of drying 30 sam- 
ples in 2 hours time; a small chipmunk 
crusher, a Braun pulverizer, a Braun 
combination crucible and muffler fur- 
nace, and 2 modern bead balances. 


The surface plant is modern and not 
only ample for the present operations 
but adequate to comfortably take care 
of much more extended operations. A 
large, airy, well-lighted and screened 
mess shack with annexed kitchen pro- 
vides a happy and favorite gathering 
place for all hands at eating time. A 
change house, about 20 by 40 feet with 
a concrete floor, boasts hot and cold 
water showers, lavatories and lockers 
for the employes. About 60 men are 
now employed at the Melville and about 
half of these live in new electrically 
lighted and screened shacks constructed 
on the property by the management. 
The labor is mostly from local farms 
and about half of the men live at home. 

The power house contains 1 four- 
cylinder 240-horsepower Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesel engine directly connected 
to an A. C. generator, a 2-cylinder 120- 
horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Diesel en- 
gine also directly connected to an A. C. 
generator, a 460 cubic foot Ingersoll- 
Rand compressor, and a 50-horsepower 
Ledgerwood (General Electric) hoist 
motor. 

The office is the headquarters from 
which all operations and explorations 
are studied, planned and directed. Here 
are located the desks and work tables of 
the general manager (who is also chief 
engineer), assistant engineer, drafts- 
man, sampler, bookkeeper and headquar- 
ters clerk. Here are kept all records of 
progress and production, charts, maps 
and from here also is close contact and 
constant watch kept of all activities. 

The Melville tract comprises about 
800 acres which is held by the present 
operators under bond and lease. The 
adjoining Vaucluse property which is 
owned in fee simple, embraces about 200 
acres and some 500 acres in additional 
tracts provide an ample acreage for ex- 
tensive operations if results of present 
explorations warrant such development. 
According to the management the pres- 
ent holdings cover a distance of about 
9,000 feet along the strike of the ore- 
bearing zone in a N. 30°-40° E. direc- 
tion. 

At this time explorations are in 
progress only at the Melville mine. The 
mine is being worked on two 8-hour 
shifts 6 days a week, whereas the mill 
is operated continuously, on three 8-hour 
shifts. Operations include prospecting 
and development (drifting and cross- 
cutting) and actual ore production. The 
plant of the Rapidan Gold Corporation 
at the Melville mine is valued at more 
than $100,000. 

Prospecting has been done on parts of 
the Vaucluse tract and it is the inten- 
tion of the management to carry on 
further prospecting and to actually be- 
gin exploration work at one or two 
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Interior of Melville Mill 


localities along the old Vaucluse work- 
ings (vein) as soon as a little more 
progress has been made on the extension 
of the levels now being driven in the 
Melville. 


PAUL G. BENEDUM INTERESTS 


Following detailed investigations, 
which included a thorough physical ex- 
amination, of a number of former mines 
in northeastern Virginia the Paul G. 
Benedum interests of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
acquired in the spring of this year the 
old Franklin property embracing some 
594 acres, about 3 miles east of Morris- 
ville, in Fauquier County, and the 700 
acre Culpeper tract in southeastern Cul- 
peper County. The latter tract is about 
1% miles northeast of the Melville mine, 
now being developed by the Rapidan 
Gold Corporation. The Franklin mine is 
reported to have been worked in a desul- 
tory manner from about 1837 to about 
1877, during which time 100,000 tons of 
$12 ore is said to have been obtained 
from 700 feet of underground workings. 
The average value of 10 samples taken 
from the workings at a later date are 
reported to have shown a gold content 
of $24.24 per ton. The last previous 
attempt at operation so far known, was 
in 1904 or 1905. The mine is about 26 
miles northwest of Fredericksburg, ac- 
cessible via State Route 17 to Morris- 
ville and thence via a good local sand 
clay road to the property. 

On March 10 last, shortly after the 
title to the property had been acquired 
by Mr. Benedum, active explorations 
were commenced under the management 
of Mr. George E. Wearing, a mining 
engineer of wide and varied experience. 
The collar of the old abandoned shaft 
was stripped and the shaft cleaned out 
to ground-water level. A concrete col- 
lar was built as a foundation for a new 
headframe. This was of ample size and 
permanent nature in order that should 
future developments warrant it, the 
shaft could be converted into a per- 
manent air shaft or used for dewatering 
the underground workings. 

The reconditioned shaft is in reality 
a new one. It is a double compartment 
vertical shaft timbered with 8 by 10 inch 
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beams and 8 by 8 inch regulation mor- 
tised square sets with 8 by 10 inch di- 
viders. The shaft measures 5 by 9 feet 
on the inside, clear of timbers. The 
hoisting compartment is 5 by 4 feet 4 
inches clear of heavy guides. All tim- 
bers, lagging and guides are of first 
grade oak. The headframe has been 
designed to handle 500 tons or more of 
ore per day, using a 35-ton bucket. The 
second compartment is used for ladders 
(manway), water, air, electric light, and 
blasting control lines. The shaft has 
been carried to a depth of 90 feet with a 
pump beneath to take care of the water. 
The shaft is now making 118 gallons of 
water per minute. 

At a depth of 55 feet a short cross 
cut leads from the shaft to one of the 
old abandoned levels, which has recently 
been cleaned out for a distance of about 
500 feet along the main vein (No. 1). 
The vein, a massive quartz vein with an 
average width of about 20 feet on the 
upper (old abandoned) level, has, ac- 
cording to the management, been fol- 
lowed for more than 750 feet along the 
strike for which distance it is reported 
to maintain a width of 20 feet. Since 
the new explorations have been com- 
menced the vein has been sampled at 
regular intervals for the distance now 
exposed, and it is said that assays show 
values which give promise of commercial 
operations if large ore reserves are 
proved at greater depths. A _ second 
vein, called No. 2, the location of parts 
of which is indicated by abandoned and 
caved surface workings, occurs 156 feet 
east of No. 1. 

No drifting or cross cutting is now in 
progress, the sinking of the shaft being 
the present major project. It is pro- 
posed to sink the shaft to a depth of 235 
feet or greater and then to drift along 
vein No. 1 and cross cut to vein No. 2, 
to gain sufficient knowledge of the veins, 
their continuity and persistence and the 
values of the ore shoots. 

The orebody so far as determined ap- 
pears to comprise mainly sulphides which 
according to the management respond 
by test to flotation treatment. The No. 
1 vein has the appearance of a strong 
fissure vein. 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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EPTEMBER stands as_ unique 

among all the months that have 

come and gone since the New Deal 
began. Though the wheels of Govern- 
ment continued their interminable turn- 
ings, national attention for the first time 
since the opening of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration was directed toward de- 
velopments other than those relating to 
the recovery program. 

That effect was only produced, how- 
ever, when a major maritime disaster 
and the “break” in the world’s most 
famous kidnapping case took command 
of the public consciousness. The fact 
that eyes were turned away from recov- 
ery efforts only when two events of that 
proportion appeared serves to indicate 
how tensely and continually the Nation’s 
gaze has been riveted upon recovery 
activities. 

In the meanwhile, developments in 
Washington and at Hyde Park were 
budding in the usual volume. And it 
can be said that these governmental 
developments during recent days have 
been of a type not previously on view. 

The administration’s devotion to the 
“special board” method of dealing with 
major industrial conflicts again was 
revealed in the moves made to accom- 
plish a settlement in the textile strike 
situation. 

Just before the textile board made 
its report to the President, however, 
General Johnson delivered an address 
in New York City which injected the 
“vertical union” principle of labor or- 
ganization into the current picture. Gen- 
eral Johnson forecast, in effect, at that 
time that “industrial unions” would re- 
ceive governmental and industrial sanc- 
tion and intimated a system based on 
such unions would be initiated in fairly 
short order. Nothing more has been 
heard on that subject, however. 

More striking than anything the Gen- 
eral had to say along that line, however, 
were his statements that he had had the 
constant counsel of a justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, whom 
he mentioned by name. He even went 
so far as to imply that member of the 
Nation’s highest tribunal was of the 
opinion that NRA, is too unwieldy to 
function effectively. 


These statements, coupled with oth- 
ers which found the General charging 
the textile unionists with breaking a 
pledge, might not have been so impor- 
tant were it not for the fact that Gen- 
eral Johnson’s personal relationship to 
the recovery organization had been a 
question of high consideration during 
several weeks. 

In the opinion of many observers, that 
speech brought full certainty that Gen- 
eral Johnson soon would take his leave 
of NRA. In any event, his resignation 
was accepted before many days had 
passed, as the whole wide country 
knows by this time. 

As the President returned to Wash- 
ington from Hyde Park, interest cen- 
tered upon the form to be given NRA 
organization. 

Conclusion of the “one-man control” 
and appointment of a board to adminis- 
trate NRA affairs was effected, with con- 
trol by a board being introduced. The 
effect of this substitution upon NRA will 
not immediately be apparent. Observers 
did note, however, that the members of 
the boards named following General 
Johnson’s departure are generally of the 
“liberal” type. 

Mining men will find more than in- 
teresting the developments in the NRA 
and the quiet but definite plans now 
under way to revamp the recovery or- 
ganization more along the lines pro- 
posed by Donald Richberg and Secretary 
of Labor Perkins. 

Assurances are that the NRA will 
not be allowed to lapse and that drafts 
of legislation are now being prepared, 
which, if enacted, will insure the con- 
tinuance of NRA as a semi-permanent 
agency but with much of its pristine 
glory as a “policeman” over industry 
gone. 
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Government 


The feeling that industry might now 
be better off with some of the price- 
fixing features removed is prevalent 
in higher Administration circles and 
this feeling is almost sure to find ex- 
pression in the final form of the legis- 
lation proposed. 

What will remain is the hour provi- 
sions in various industries, the exclu- 
sion of child labor, and certain minimum 
wage provisions, it is believed. 

Thus it becomes increasingly evident 
that the ideas of Richberg and Miss 
Perkins, definitely favorable to labor, 
are likely to be the basis of the new 
NRA. The general opinion is that NRA 
tends increasingly toward a_ safety 
measure for labor on the assumption 
that industry can take care of itself. 
This idea is helped along by the reit- 
erated declarations by big business for 
less government control in industry, a 
fact which some Administration heads 
are inclined to test out while retaining 
the provisions which insure labor Gov- 
ernmental support in many of its claims 
for recognition. 


The agitation for shorter work week 
legislation, talked about for years and 
actively sponsored in the last Congress, 
is becoming increasingly marked as the 
time for the convening of the 74th Con- 
gress approaches. Labor organizations 
are in the van of the movement, of 
course. But Administration studies 
made by economists have swung many 
key officials toward a feeling that a 
national shortening of work hours might 
be one way of eliminating the imposing 
unemployment list totals. A study near- 
ing completion discloses that even in 
the best times there are many millions 
of unemployed and that as the popula- 
tion increases and mechanical ingenuity 
becomes more evident there will be con- 
tinually smaller field for hand efforts. 

This is, of course a long-time prob- 
lem but the present Administration has 
already distinguished itself by its plan- 
ning for the future and this is one 
problem that it intends to tackle with 
the idea of an eventual solution. 


The billions paid out in relief have 
set Administration chiefs to figuring, 
looking toward the day soon when these 
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vast expenditures can be cut materially. 
Although a return to normal conditions 
will remove the majority from relief 
rolls, the figures now at hand indicate 
that at the best from two to three mil- 
lion and possibly more would be unem- 
ployed. This figure is added to each 
year by the nearly 400,000 young people 
who reach working age and whose total 
far exceeds the number of workers who 
retire or die each year, this latter fig- 
ure becoming smaller each year due to 
the advance in medical science and other 
aids to longevity. 

There is little question that in the so- 
cial legislation likely to be sponsored 
by the Administration, such as unem- 
ployment insurance and old-age pen- 
sions, there will crop out strong agita- 
tion for shorter work week legislation. 
This may not be Administration spon- 
sored but the present trend is that 
many important Administration officials 
favor such legislation as a “trial meas- 
ure” to see what it will do for the 
country economically. 

There are many important factors 


which may make such legislation inad- 
visable. The most important is whether 
or not the nation is definitely recovered 
enough from the depression to warrant 
the added burden that such a measure 
will throw upon the entire population. 
Also entering into the picture is the 
long-time factor that such a step will 
raise materially the standard of living 
of the country, eminently worthwhile 
from a domestic standpoint but of in- 
calculable danger so far as foreign trade 
is concerned in that American prices 
will preclude purchases abroad of our 
products. 

This latter picture enters most im- 
portantly into one of the Administra- 
tion’s chief affairs at present; the ne- 
gotiation of reciprocal trade agreements 
with foreign countries. 

These are proceeding rapidly at pres- 
ent with one completed; two others, 
Brazil and Belgium, nearly completed; 
eight more, Sweden, Colombia, Nicar- 
agua, El Salvador, Haiti, Costa Rico, 
Guatemala, Honduras, being negotiated, 
and announcements made for the 
twelfth, that with Spain for the late next 
month. 

Even at present the higher cost of 
American products, although in many 
cases superior to the competitive article, 
makes it difficult to bargain with foreign 
powers on a most favored nation basis 
for reciprocal purchase of products. 

Added increases to the cost of pro- 
duction might well raise the cost of 
both raw and manufactured products 
in America to so prohibitive a figure as 
to prevent any possibility of foreign ex- 
change and thus erect a new kind of 
tariff barrier, not even dreamed about 
by the high-tariff protagonists. 

The Administration’s constant espou- 
sal of labor has resulted in an over- 
balance of the entire industry-labor pic- 
ture, according to Washington senti- 
ment. Labor, in many cases ill-equipped 
to participate in and take advantage of 
the changing situation, has jumped far 
cut of bounds originally intended and 
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the Administration now finds itself in 
the position of the man who was hold- 
ing the bear by the tail and is afraid 
to let go. 

Out to definitely better labor’s status 
in the belief that such measures would 
help restore prosperity, the Administra- 
tion now finds that in many cases the 
labor element has far exceeded in its 
demands what either industry or the 
country can meet. 

But there is no tendency to alter the 
pro-labor policy of Federal agencies 
which are concerned with these prob- 
lems. Most of these, manned by liberals, 
are of the definite opinion that although 
in some cases the demands of labor are 
far fetched, the swing of the pendulum 
to the left is inevitable after years 
during which labor, they feel, was not 
receiving its just share. 

Industry, however, finds that its best 
argument is the action of labor itself. 
Already there is a definite feeling in 
Washington and particularly in Federa! 
agencies whose functions are connected 
with labor matters and controversies, 
that a reaction has set in against “wild” 
demands of labor. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
continues to expedite hearings of cases. 
Its recent speedy action in asking the 
NRA to remove the Blue Eagle from 
the Houde Engineering Co., as tht re- 
sult of the adverse decision recently 
ordered against that company was taken 
without delay and it now awaits the 
action of the Department of Justice 
in prosecution. Heretofore the latter 
department has not met the speed of 
other agencies in NRA cases brought 
to trial and there is much speculation 
on whether the militant Chairman Gar- 
rison will make a point of “urging” no 
delay by the Justice Department. 


Important is the announcement by 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers to their members to disregard the 
National Labor Board decision in the 
Houde case pending court decision on 
the matter. 

Also interesting is the decision of a 
Federal district judge at Wilmington, 
Del., subpoenaing the National Labor 
Relations Board and its records in the 
Weirton Steel case. The trial of the 
matter is set for Oct. 2, and the em- 
ployes of the Weirton Company affected 
as well as board members and their 
records have been ordered for the trial 
by the court in agreeing to a motion 
made by the steel company’s lawyers. 

The Treasury taxation study nears 
completion. Prof. Roswell Magill, in 
whose hands most of the data has been 
placed for coordination, is engaged in 
the arduous task of compilation and 
resume. Included in the report to be 
made by him—and possible recommenda- 
tions—are expected indications of loop- 
holes in Federal taxation of past years; 
means of increasing revenue through 
other taxes, possibly higher percentages 
in the larger income brackets. 

Despite the heartening assurances of 
Senator Pat Harrison, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee when he said 
that it was hoped that a new revenue 


bill would not be needed to be passed 
by the next Congress, it is generally be- 
lieved that this was the usual political 
reassurance talk preceding election and 
that there was little question of a new 
revenue bill which would help meet the 
mounting burden of Federal expendi- 
tures which promise to run the public 
debt to a new all time high total of 32 
billions before the end of another fiscal 
year. 

The recent report delivered to the 
President by George N. Peeke, special 
advisor on foreign trade, calling atten- 
tion to the vast interest of American 
investors in foreign countries; our loans 
abroad; the financing and sale of bil- 
lions in securities of foreign powers 
which, in many cases, are now worthless 
or nearly so; our lack of knowledge of 
where and how our money has been in- 
vested abroad; all these combine to give 
a startling picture to the American 
investor. 

The report may serve as a lever for 
Federal supervision of future lending 
abroad, particularly inasmuch as our 
credit position has placed us in an awk- 
ward and damaging position in securing 
foreign trade, not to speak of the fact 
that a good portion of the 25 billions 
Americans have invested abroad can 
now be written off as a total loss. It 
becomes doubly interesting when it is 
realized that only 10 billions of this 
sum represents the so-called war debts. 


MENTION HAS BEEN MADE in 

previous issues of the Bulletin of 
the provision in the Loans to Industry 
Bill of the section providing loans for 
the mining industries. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has recently issued a circular giving 
full details on the applications under 
this section. Copies of the circular 
(RFC Circular No. 14) may be obtained 
from the American Mining Congress. 

Several important provisions in the 
circular are noted. Loans will be made 
to provide working capital or for fixed 
capital purposes such as construction im- 
provements, repairs, purchases of equip- 
ment, etc. Only established corpora- 
tions, partnerships, or individuals are 
eligible and these must have been in the 
business of “mining, milling, or smelting 
of ore.” Ore is defined as “any native 
compound from which a metal or metals 
can be extracted at a profit. Thus coal 
and other nonmetallic minerals, salts, or 
other substances taken from the ground 
do not come within the purview of this 
section.” 

Also important is the definition of 
“mineral acreage” under which the act 
defines loans may be made. This is de- 
fined as “mining property on which 
there has been a reasonable amount of 
development and at least a partial block- 
ing out of ore.” Attention is called to 


the fact that applications for loans 
should be filed direct with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation at its 
office at 1825 H Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, a procedure differing from the 
usual in that ordinarily RFC loans are 
applied for through the regional offices. 


BUREAU OF MINES... 


MAZING facts and striking evi- 

dence has been developed under 

the direction of the American 
Mining Congress, through its National 
Committee for the Rehabilitation of the 
Bureau of Mines. The facts and evi- 
dence indicate strongly the extent to 
which the Federal Government has been 
according “Cinderella treatment” to the 
Bureau of Mines and to mining in gen- 
eral. 

Special editorial activities were ad- 
vanced at Washington during Septem- 
ber for the purpose of placing the in- 
formation concerning the bureau and 
the mining industry in form which will 
command the greatest possible volume 
of attention. 

October will witness publication by 
the committee—of which Mr. Eugene 
McAuliffe, President, Union Pacific 
Coal Company, is chairman—of a pam- 
phlet which will be issued for the ma- 
jor purpose of inducing a better under- 
standing of mining. 

The booklet has been designed to pro- 
vide an attractive appearance which will 
invite the attention of a wide range of 
readers. At the same time, prepara- 
tion of the text for the booklet has 
called for use of extreme condensation. 
The number of words thus has been re- 
duced to the smallest amount possible 
without neglect of essential facts. 

It is believed this booklet will pre- 
sent the first concise study of its type. 

The first section of the booklet will 
present facts indicating the economic 
importance of the mining industry, with 
specific and up-to-date information con- 
cerning the number of mines, number 
of workers, annual payroll, annual State 
and Federal taxes paid, communities 
dependent in whole or in part upon mine 
operation, and many other similar types 
of information. 

Also, a study of the functions of the 
Bureau of Mines and the services ren- 
dered by that agency will be placed be- 
fore readers’ eyes. 

Each of the four branches. of the 
bureau—Health and Safety, Techno- 
logic, Economic, and Administrative— 
will form the subject of an individual 
chapter. Prefacing material will be 
presented under the title, “Guiding and 
Guarding.” 

Another section of the booklet will 
be devoted to an impressive outline of 
the manner in which Uncle Sam has 
accepted approximately 100 times as 
much money from the mining industry 


Committee Activities 


in Federal tax payments as he has seen 
fit to provide in appropriations to the 
Bureau of Mines, for the advancement 
of safety and efficiency in the Nation’s 
mine operations. 


Finally, succinct and pointed sugges- 
tions are offered for improvement of the 
existing condition which finds the Bu- 
reau of Mines greatly handicapped in 
performing the duties assigned to it 
under mandate of law. 


EUGENE McAULIFFE 


National Chairman, Committee on Re- 
habilitation of the Bureau of Mines 


Accompanying the text will be at- 
tractive and impressive charts which 
will present related statistical informa- 
tion. 

Assurance that facts being developed 
by the committee will receive wide con- 
sideration, through distribution of the 
booklet and through other means, is 
found in the fact that newspapers 
throughout the country have recognized 
the vital character of the information 
which it is making available. 

The first compilation of facts by the 
committee, issued in the form of a gen- 
eral statement, was broadly printed 
throughout the United States during 
the third week of September. 


OCTOBER, 1934 


The text of the committee’s statement 
follows: 


“Safety of thousands of men who 
work below the surface of the earth is 
being jeopardized by sharp curtailment 
of Federal efforts to protect miners 
from accidents and disasters. This is 
revealed as a special committee of the 
American Mining Congress concludes a 
study which shows lack of funds has 
dealt a heavy blow to the Government’s 
mine safety program, in force during a 
quarter of a century. 

“Nine mine rescue cars, long operated 
by the Bureau of Mines to combat dis- 
aster conditions and to serve as train- 
ing headquarters, have been taken out 
of service, leaving only two of these 
pieces of special railway equipment to 
cover the entire country. The bureau’s 
health division has ceased operations 
after having worked in co-operation 
with the United States Public Health 
Service during many years. Scientific 
research advanced by Federal experts 
during more than two decades to in- 
crease safety in mines has been brought 
almost to a halt, the survey indicates. 

“These life-protecting activities, which 
extend into virtually every state, mostly 
are of the type that can be conducted 
only by an independent and unbiased 
agency which is not interested finan- 
cially in mining operations, it is indi- 
cated in the committee’s report. Su- 
pervision of the use of explosives par- 
ticularly, falls within that category. 

“With no other Federal unit desig- 
nated or equipped to conduct these ac- 
tivities which already are credited with 
extensive savings of lives, the Bureau 
of Mines has been forced to discharge 
more than 500 employes because appro- 
priations made available to it have been 
cut virtually in half. 

“The report cites Federal records 
which show the bureau’s funds for the 
current fiscal year to be smaller than 
the annual allotment in any year since 
1920. This condition, it is pointed out, 
prevails despite the fact that much 
work has been transferred to the unit 
from other governmental agencies dur- 
ing that 14-year period. 

“Enforced curtailments have particu- 
larly affected the training of men to 
help themselves and others when dis- 
asters occur underground. The scope 
of first-aid instruction and accident-pre- 
vention training also has been greatly 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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A Forthright Declaration of Policy 


HE WESTERN DIVISION of the American Mining 

Congress, representing the mining industry of the 

West, in conference assembled at San Francisco on 
September 27, 1934, presents the following statement of facts 
and announces its position with respect to those political, eco- 
nomic and social movements which affect this industry and 
retard its recovery. 

Our industry is founded upon the courage and toil of the 
prospector, the faith of the capitalist, the skill of the tech- 
nician, the competent guidance of its executives and the 
labor of its workmen. Its preservation depends upon the 
continuance of these united efforts through which the treas- 
ures of the earth are found, extracted and made into the 
innumerable useful products which contribute to the needs, 
comfort and happiness of mankind. The history of this in- 
dustry is written in the conquest of the West. Our mining 
industry is the monument to the men and women of the 
West—their contribution to America’s development. 

Five years ago the Western metal mining industry alone 
supported more than 1,400,000 persons. But today more 
than 1,000,000 of these people are either dependent on some 
form of relief or have forced an equal number of others to 
the relief rolls. During this period the liquid assets of the 
companies in this industry have shrunken more than 40 per- 
cent, their surpluses more than 50 percent and their dividends 
have practically vanished. 

During this last five-year period our industry has cared 
for the families dependent upon it for their livelihood as best 
it could. After five of the most distressing years in its his- 
tory it can face the world and say that it has “Done its Part.” 

The mining industry is dependent upon a general recovery 
of all industry. Its products go largely into the manufac- 
ture of those goods needed for plant extensions, heavy ma- 
chinery, building operations and replacement of transporta- 
tion equipment. Unfortunately these industries show no 
sign of recovery. Tremendous surpluses of the products of 
our mines have accumulated. Uncertainty of governmental 
policies retard the long term investments necessary to re- 
covery in the capital goods industry. Until that uncertainty 
is removed, the mining industry must stand by, a sufferer, 
because of policies not clearly defined. It is imperative that 
doubt shall be removed, and definite policies be formulated 
and announced. Until that has been done, no adequate mar- 
ket for the products of our mines can be expected. 

The labor policy of the Government, beginning with the 
enactment of 7-A of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
has not only added to the cost of production of metals, but 
likewise has added to the cost of production of machinery 
and supplies and has created a feeling of uncertainty which 
militates against future commitments and undertakings. 

We believe that labor is entitled to the highest wage this 
industry can pay. The amount which can be paid to labor is 
measured by the income less necessary deduction for main- 
tenance and extension of production facilities for the pay- 
ment of taxes, for the finding and development of ore to re- 
place that which is used up in the course of operations and 
for a return on the capital invested in amount necessary to 
retain it in the industry and attract new capital when 
needed. We believe, therefore, that the establishment of wage 
levels by legislation or fiat of governmental authority is con- 
trary to sound economic principle and is opposed to economic 
recovery. Wages are paid from income and income is not 
created by law but only through production of goods. 

Restrictions upon the investment of capital in all indus- 


tries, in the opinion of this conference, are a major factor in 
the continuance of the depression. Particularly does this 
apply to the mining industry. Plant extensions, new com- 
mercial enterprises and building operations are constantly de- 
pendent upon new capital investments. The mining indus- 
try is in thorough sympathy with legislation and adminis- 
tration to curb the vicious practices which contributed to- 
ward the collapse of our credit structure. The industry is 
realistic enough, however, to believe that one should not burn 
down a house to kill a rat. 

Uncertainty as to the future monetary policy of our Gov- 
ernment has contributed to delay in full recovery. The min- 
ing industry, producing a basic element, has suffered because 
of this general hesitancy. This conference feels that definite 
announcement of our national monetary policy should be 
made and that in the formulation of such policy due consid- 
eration should be given to the restoration, establishment and 
maintenance of silver as primary money in accordance with 
the authority given the President under existing legislation. 

In common with all industries, mining has been affected by 
the constantly increasing costs of government, by threat of 
taxation as an instrument for the redistribution of wealth and 
fear that the mounting burden of debt, which must be met 
out of the income of this and succeeding generations, may 
lead to destructive inflation of the currency. 

This conference, having in mind the causes of its present 
condition, realizing its dependency upon the stability of 
Government and the general recovery in all lines of business, 
presents the following as its platform of policies: 

FIRST: We adhere to and believe in the traditional form 
of constitutional representative Government established by 
the founders of this Republic, and we demand that the next 
Congress reassert and reassume its traditional function as a 
coordinate branch of the Government. 

SECOND: We demand that the budget be balanced with- 
out delay, and that the Government relief be placed on a 
permanent basis of law, and that it be removed from par- 
tisan politics. 

THIRD: We demand stabilization of monetary policies 
and definite assurance that taxation shall be used only as a 
means of securing necessary revenue and not as a means of 
distribution of wealth, and that there shall be no inflation of 
the currency. 

FOURTH: We demand that the Government shall retire 
from business in competition with its citizens and that it shall 
refrain from interference in the conduct of business except 
insofar as may be necessary to protect the rights of all citi- 
zens. 

FIFTH: We demand that labor be given the right to repre- 
sentation in collective bargaining by those of its own selec- 
tion; that the plan of proportionate representation of labor in 
any industry shall be recognized and that the right of the 
individual, not a member of a labor organization, to conduct 
bargaining by means of his own choice, shall not be restricted 
or abridged. We condemn any policy which shall con- 
stitute any labor organization, national or international, the 
sole representative of all those employed within an industry. 
We recognize the right of men employed in the mining indus- 
try to join or refuse to join any labor organization, and we 
condemn coercion by employers, labor officials or any other 
agency which shall interfere or limit such right. 

We further demand that employes who desire to work shall 
be fully protected by the police powers of constituted gov- 
ernment and that mob law shall not be tolerated. 
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ARKED by intensity and earnest- 
MM ness, the meeting of the Western 
Division of the American Mining 
Congress—held at San Francisco, Sep- 
tember 24-29—produced a determination 
that the mining industry shall receive 
recognition which is its due as a major 
economic unit. 

The meeting, attended by more than 
1,000 mining men and other persons with 
related interests, found definite form 
given to the conviction that the time has 
arrived for the mining industry “to rise 
up and make its voice heard.” During 
a long period of time, it was stressed 
repeatedly by speakers, the nation’s 
second industry has paid heavy taxes 
and has borne an exceptionally large 
portion of the burden of depression. 
Throughout that period, the industry has 
made no call for governmental aid of 
the type that has been extended to other 
quarters. . 

Because mining has not crumpled up 
in the face of adverse conditions and has 
not made demands upon the Federal 
Government for outright financial aid 
and support, it is deserving of full co- 
operation in its efforts to effect recov- 
ery for its sake and for the sake of the 
nation’s economic welfare. Such was 
the predominant tone of expressions 
during the San Francisco meeting—a 
gathering that will occupy a prominent 
place in the history of the mining in- 
dustry. 

The sessions revealed members of the 
American Mining Congress as having 
constructive ideas about governmental 
action that can be taken to enliven the 
mining industry. The industry’s broad 
range of operation—reaching into vir- 
tually every section of the United States 
and furnishing materials for hundreds of 
other industries—dictates that such ac- 
tion should be taken, it was emphasized 
repeatedly. 

Placing opinions and conclusions in 
clear and concise form, the meeting re- 
sulted in adoption of a platform which 
sets forth the moves which the Govern- 
ment should make to enable the mining 
industry to free itself from uncertainties 
that now beset it. 

The “platform of policies” adopted by 
the meeting, appearing in full text on 
the opposite page, sets forth adherence 
and belief in the traditional form of con- 
stitutional representative government 
and presents five distinct and fact-sup- 
ported demands. 

Reference to the text of the platform 
indicates clearly the vigor and earnest- 
ness which characterized the sessions 
which produced the outline of policy. 


Metal Meeting and Exposition 


at San Franeiseo 


Though newspaper reports of the 
meeting created the impression that 
“attacks on the administration” had been 
launched at the meeting, the sessions 
were devoid of the “spirit of attack” as 
the term generally is used. Rather, there 
was at all times present a desire to de- 
velop sound facts and to make those 
facts the basis of constructive sugges- 
tions and criticisms for the purpose of 
aiding the mining industry to recover 
its position as a great employer of men 
and producer of national wealth. 

Even before the meeting, which was 
held at the Palace Hotel, opened, the 
activity around the registration desk 
gave full evidence that the sessions 
probably would set an attendance record 
for gatherings of that type. And later 
developments bore out that early indi- 
cation. 

Success which marked the sessions 
also attached itself to the exposition of 
mining equipment and supplies which 
found more than 50 manufacturers dis- 
playing their products to the assembled 
mining men, with the United States 
Bureau of Mines and nine states also 
being represented by exhibits. 

All sessions were featured by fullest 


possible attendance, with the round-table * 


PROCEEDINGS 


A full account of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting held at San 
Francisco, September 24-29, by 
the Western Division of the 
American Mining Congress, will 
appear in the November issue of 
The Mining Congress Journal. 


discussions and the meetings dealing 
with technical subjects being “jammed,” 
to use the descriptive word employed by 
one observer who reviewed the meeting 
soon after the final blow of the gavel. 

Taxation so heavy as to threaten the 
incentive to produce was cited as a major 
danger confronting the mining industry. 

The meeting heard the prediction that 
the coming session of Congress probably 
will see strong moves made to impose 
additional tax burdens. 

Together with taxation increases, the 
growing costs of unemployment insur- 
ance and workmen’s compensation were 
discussed. Though there was absolutely 
no tendency to minimize humanitarian 
aspects of the picture, those who in- 
dulged in comment upon these subjects 
pointed to the stifling influence which 
the constant increases of a variety of 
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mining costs are exerting. It was 
pointed out that these mounting costs 
reduce the industry’s opportunity to 
place its products upon the market at 
prices which invite purchase. And 
unless the products are purchased, it 
was pointed out, neither capital nor la- 
bor in the mining industry can hope for 
anything more than mere “existence.” 

Speakers pointed to the necessity of 
lifting an emphatic voice against “dan- 
gerous and unsound” policies, and the 
need for modification of the securities 
act was emphasized. 


Rehabilitation of the mining industry, 
it was declared by W. Mont Ferry, chair- 
man of the program committee, in an 
address delivered early in the meeting, 
would put 1,000,000 persons—or 10 per- 
cent of the unemployed—back to work. 

The speaker stressed the fact that the 
Federal Government is paying slight at- 
tention to the nation’s second industry. 
His statements, which were the basis for 
expansion of expressions during the 
meeting, centered upon the fact that the 
mining industry has been receiving “step- 
child treatment.” 

Among the speakers who addressed 
the meeting were noted Government fig- 
ures, including Senator Key Pittman, 
Senator Patrick A. McCarran, and Di- 
rector Finch of the United States Bureau 
of Mines. The substance of their re- 
marks and the remarks of other speakers 
will be presented in the next issue of 
this publication. 

Apart from the work-a-day aspects of 
the meeting, the hundreds of persons 
who attended gained much convenience 
and pleasure from the earnest and dili- 
gent work of members of the committee 
of arrangements and the program com- 
mittee. 


Following registration and the official 
inspection of exhibits, the opening day 
of the meeting witnessed a luncheon 
meeting at which delegates met Howard 
I. Young, president of the American 
Mining Congress; W. S. Boyd, chairman 
of the Western Division; W. Mont Ferry, 
chairman of the program committee; 
and J. F. Callbreath, secretary of the 
American Mining Congress. 

At the first afternoon session, follow- 
ing appointment of the resolutions com- 
mittee, the meeting heard addresses by 
W. Mont Ferry and Senator Pittman. 
In the evening, a reception was held in 
honor of President Young. 


Technical meetings and round-table 
discussions marked the morning of the 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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Aeceident Experience and Cost 


in Virginia Coal Mines * 


By JOSEPH F. DAVIES + and H. B. HUMPHREY + 


KF 08 THE period covered by this 
report (1929 to 1932), Virginia 
ranked eighth in the amount of coal 


TABLE 1.—FATAL MINE-ACCIDENT RECORD OF VIRGINIA COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE 
24 COAL-MINING STATES 


States 
produced each year among 24 coai-min- having States 
; lireinia i ercentage o reater aving 
ing states. The standing of Virginia in avine 
relation to the others according to its _ fatalities produc- fatali- fatali- Man-hours Tons frequency 
close relation between the percentages of 19307 /7"! 46 2,063 2.0 2.2 8 2.43 2:06 4.22 3.84 17 
1 production and fatalities given in 31 1,463 2.2 2.1 6 1.81 1,82 3.19 3.31 15 

a s eS 7 1.168 2.2 6.1 4 5.70 1.80 9.20 3.29 22 
this table show that normally the fatali- 


ties in the coal mines of Virginia are 
average in number for the amount of 
coal produced. 

Virginia’s production is slightly less 
than that of Alabama and a little more 
than that of Colorado. Both of these 
states have a better fatality record than 
Virginia; and, although Colorado’s in- 
jury rate is somewhat greater than that 
of Virginia, Alabama’s is very much 
lower. No close comparisons can be 
drawn between any particular states on 
the basis of accident rates alone. Haz- 
_ ards may differ greatly, so that a good 
record in one case may reflect naturally 
advantageous conditions and in another 
effective accident- prevention methods. 
However, where wide differences in rates 
appear between states producing over a 
million tons, the reasons should be 
sought and corrective measures taken to 
save lives and reduce mining costs. 
Among the 16 states having a record 


better than the average for the United 


States as a whole, Alaska, Michigan, and 
Texas each produced less than a million 
tons. 

The depression is evident in the de- 
creased number of mines, tonnage pro- 
duced, operating time, and men em- 


progress made by three large companies. 
Their record is given in table 4 and that 
of the others in table 5. 

The latest available figures for the 
United States as a whole are given in 
Bureau of Mines Bulletin 373 for 1931. 
Based on these data, there were 1.85 
lost-time injuries per million man-hours 
worked. In 1932 the three companies 
grouped in table 4 had reduced the num- 
ber of their lost-time injuries per million 
tons to a third of those experienced in 
1929 and on a man-hour basis had cut 
the rate in half. The remaining com- 
panies, representing approximately 55 
percent of the production, showed no 
improvement during the period, although 
they include in their number a few 
smaller operations having good records. 

Accident costs are shown in table 8. 
The average time lost from compensable 
temporary injuries was 48.3 days, and 
from noncompensable lost-time injuries, 
4.1 days. The average for all temporary 
lost-time injuries was 30.9 days. Appar- 
ently the average time lost per tempo- 


rary injury varies slightly from year to 
year, with no particular trend. The 
change from five to three dayé lost from 
noncompensable injuries is based on the 
change from a ten-day to a seven-day 
waiting period in June, 1930. 

The cost of compensation per fatal 
accident in any year varies according to 
the average number of dependents, and 
has ranged from $2,400.30 in 1929 to 
$2,988.97 in 1931. Compensation for 
permanent partial disabilities averaged 
$498.18 per case, decreasing from $534.65 
in 1929 to $421.60 in 1932. This cost 
for 1932 may be increased by additional 
awards to open cases on future develop- 
ments. The cost of compensation for 
temporary disabilities has not varied 
much from the average of $46.11 in any 
year. The average compensation per 
nonfatal compensable injury was $88.26. 

Total compensation costs for fatal 
accidents averaged $138,625, and for 
nonfatal accidents, $153,900, making an 
average yearly total of $292,525. Medi- 


TABLE 4.—ACCIDENT RECORD OF THREE LARGE COMPANIES SHOWING GREATEST 
IMPROVEMENT IN ACCIDENT REDUCTION 


ployed. Consistent reduction in acci- No. employed Tons produced Lost-time injuries Accidents per millior 
dents would have given the states a good ¥ percent of percent of Percent of 
record in 1932, had there not been 54 1959 = 
deaths from mine explosions. This im- 44 46 664 33.2 131 75 
provement was accomplished by real co- 1981............000.200! 43 45 444 27.6 103 59 
operative effort of the officials and men otal or averave. heat, ae 45 2.316 32.2 127 71 
of several leading companies, and state = — 
and national agencies interested in acci- 
dent prevention in coal mines. The TABLE 5.—ACCIDENT RECORD OF 40 OTHER COMPANIES On 
greatest factor in bringing about the 
e No. employed Tons produced Lost-time injuries Accidents per million 
improvement was the very noteworthy percent of percent of Percent of 
Year Va. total Va. total Number Va. total Tons Man-hours 
* Extracted from U. S. Bureau of Mines In- 55 53 1,465 59.3 225 105 
formation Circular 6763. 56 54 1,335 66.8 225 119 
+ District engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1981..........cececcceeeeeeeeees 57 55 1,169 72.4 221 118 
Norton, Va. 61 56 900 48.7 220 123 
t Assistant mining engineer, U. S. Bureau of Total or average............... 57 55 4,869 67.8 223 114 
Mines, Norton, Va. - 
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‘TABLE 8.—COST OF ACCIDENTS, 1929-32 


Description 1929 1950 1931 1932 1929-32 
Fatal plus non-fatal: 

2,471 1,999 1,613 1.103 7,186 

Cost: 
Compensation ............ $330,236.00 $305,029.00 $250,589.00 $284,243.00 $1,170,097.00 
Funeral and medical (est.). $7,960.00 79,481.00 68,255.00 51,317.00 287,013.00 
418,196.00 384,510.00 318,844.00 335,560.00 1,457.110.09 
Ave. compensation cost.... 133.64 152.59 155.36 257.70 162.83 
Ave. medical cost......... 35.60 39.76 42.31 46.52 39.94 
Ave. total direct cost...... 169.24 192.35 197.67 304.22 202.77 


cal costs were estimated from the 
available data, since several companies 
provide such service themselves and no 
figures were given. These estimated 
costs agree closely with those given in 
some similar reports on other states. 
(See appendix.) The average total 
funeral and medical cost of all fatal and 
lost-time injuries per year was $71,753, 
or $39.94 per case. The combined total 
direct costs averaged $364,278 a year, or 
$202.77 per lost-time injury, including 
fatalities. 

Direct accident costs considered in this 
report include medical, hospital, funeral, 
and compensation charges. The indirect 
costs are more intangible, but usually 
include the following items: 

1. Time lost by injured employe. 

2. Time lost by other affected em- 

ployes. 

3. Injury to property. 

4. Loss of production. 

5. Continued overhead. 


The estimated costs of the indirect 


| Gold Mining Opera- 

tions in Northern 

Virginia 

(Continued from page 16) 

The operations now in progress are 
entirely exploratory. The objective of 
the operators may be said to be the 
determination of commercial possibilities 
of the sulphide orebody at depths which 
as yet are unknown. The management 
is seeking a large tonnage of low-grade 
ore sufficient to justify milling opera- 
tions. 

The present surface plant, adequate 
to carry forward the proposed explora- 
tion and development work, includes an 
office, in which are the drafting, survey- 
ing, bookkeeping and other office records, 
equipment and supplies; a small modern 
assay office adequate to handle all mine 
and (proposed) mill samples; a comfort- 
able change house equipped with show- 
ers, lavatories, and lockers; a tool shed 
and blacksmith shop; a framing shed; 
and a power house, all new and modern 
and lighted by electricity. The power 
plant comprises a 630 cubic foot air 
compressor powered by a 125-horsepower 
Caterpillar Diesel engine, a 42-inch ball- 
bearing type drum hoist powered by a 
60-horsepower Wauckshow engine, an 
8,000-foot, %-inch, long twist, non- 
rotating wire rope (cable), and 27 cu. 
ft. capacity hoist buckets. Drilling is 
done with 2 screw-teeth Worthington 
drills using %-inch steel. 


losses to the employer due to an accident 
are approximately four times the direct 
costs, according to H. W. Heinrich, of 
the Travelers Insurance Co. On this 
basis the average indirect cost of acci- 
dents to the operator in Virginia coal 
mines is $1,457,110 per year and the 
total cost $1,821,388. 

The average direct cost of accidents 
in Virginia coal mines is approximately 
3.6 cents per ton, and the total cost 
therefore would be about 18 cents. These 
costs are high enough to indicate plainly 
why accident prevention should be fos- 
tered and studied by every group con- 
nected with the industry, aside from the 
humanitarian obligation. This cost must 
come out of profit; therefore all em- 
ployes, as well as the management, have 
a vital interest in accident reduction. 
Considerable reduction in accident cost 
and frequency can be made with little 
or no expense other than sincere cooper- 
ative efforts by the management and 
employes. 


Every modern device for the comfort, 
convenience and safety of employes, both 
underground and on the surface, has 
been provided. The shaft is equipped 
with portable cluster lights. Blasting is 
conducted by modern safety control 
methods, using relay detonators and 
shooting a round of 18 holes for each 
round, 

About 40 men are now employed, 
working on three shifts of eight hours 
each. Since the labor is local farm la- 
bor, the men live at home, on near-by 
farms, and no bunkhouses have been 
built at the mine. 

The Culpeper tract, in Culpeper 
County, about 1% miles northeast of the 
Melville mine, is also held by the Paul 
G. Benedum interests. Preliminary field 
examinations of the property have been 
made, and it is reported that as soon as 
explorations at the Franklin are more 
definitely advanced, similar work will be 
begun on this property. The same in- 
terests are said to be investigating other 
tracts in the general Wilderness-Frank- 
lin area and may possibly add other 
properties to their present holdings for 
further future exploitation. 


NORTH AMERICAN MINES, INC. 


North American Mines, Inc., reported 
to be composed of Boston capitalists, 
have recently acquired the property of 
the old United States mine near the old 
United States ford, on the Rappahan- 
nock River, in Spotsylvania County. 
The mine is about 15 miles west of 
Fredericksburg and about 12 miles, via 
dirt road, from the Fredericksburg- 
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Culpeper highway (State Route No. 3). 

This is one of the oldest properties 
in the region and was operated prior to 
1837. In 1836 it was reported by Silli- 
man to be producing $600 per week, 
and was said to have then employed a 
force of 40 to 50 men. The vein, which 
was said to be a quartz vein in schist 
carrying sulphides of iron, copper, and 
lead, was reported to be 7 ft. wide and 
to often show free gold. Stamps and 
Chilean mills were used to crush the ore 
and amalgamation was used to recover 
the gold. 

New explorations are now in progress 
under the direction of Mr. Spencer 
Hutcheson, Jr. A new headframe, 20 
to 25 ft. high, has been erected at the 
site of the former shaft, and the old 
shaft is being cleaned out, reconditioned 
and deepened. 

New equipment now on the ground in- 
cludes a small Ingersoll-Rand portable 
utility hoist and bucket, and a large 
Ingersoll-Rand portable compressor. A 
tool shed, framing shed, and blacksmith 
shop have been constructed. 

It is the intention of the operators to 
thoroughly explore this property to test 
the probable commercial development 
value of the sulphide zone beneath the 
older workings. 
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CORRECTIONS 


A’ APOLOGY is extended to Dr. 
Frank L. Hess, of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, who prepared and sub- 
mitted the very interesting chart on the 
Production and Prices of Tungsten used 
in illustrating the article on “Developing 
the American Tungsten Industry” in the 
September issue of THE MINING CON- 
GRESS JOURNAL. Through error, credit 
was not given the United States Bureau 
of Mines for their cooperation in this in- 
stance. 


N OUR August issue we presented an 

article “A Modern Coal Preparation 
Plant,” by C. H. Spencer and errone- 
ously gave his company affiliation as 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company. Mr. Spencer is with 
Roberts and Schaefer Company. We re- 
gret the error. 
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Costs In Relation To Mining: 


statements to find the facts, one of 

the most difficult and elusive items 
is “MAINTENANCE.” Ata great many 
mines, especially during the recent years 
of depression, the plant, equipment and 
machinery has been allowed to deterio- 
rate. Development was stopped, airways 
and haulways were not maintained in 
condition for proper use. Bad order mine 
cars were simply eliminated from service 
and machines were dismantled for re- 
pair parts to keep other machines op- 
erating. In a great many cases this 
procedure was necessary and wise to con- 
serve cash, just as it was necessary to 
renew rates and delay paying certain 
accounts. 


L: STUDYING coal company cost 


While maintenance was deferred very 
much the same as the payment of ac- 
counts was deferred, they were treated 
differently on the books. Expenditures 
for labor and purchases were carefully 
recorded as items entering into costs 
whether the payments were made or de- 
ferred, but maintenance expense that was 
deferred was not recorded. Hence it was 
reflected in a showing of cost that was 
lower than actual. As a result of this 
the sales and plans were based on inac- 
curate information and costly mistakes 
resulted. 


While in many cases it was necessary 
to defer maintenance, there were other 
cases where it was done simply in order 
that the management could make a bet- 
ter showing according to the books. With 
salaries and promotions based in part on 
such records, there has been removed 
one incentive for efficient work, and there 
has been put forward a temptation to 
sacrifice the property for personal gain. 
By way of illustration I will refer to a 
mine which, in association with Stuart, 
James & Cooke of New York, we re- 
ported on several years ago. 


* Div. General Supt., Kelly’s Creek Colliery Co. 


- Paper presented to Annual Coal Convention, 
1934. 
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By CAREL ROBINSON * 


This mine was producing approximate- 
ly 3,000 tons a day and at costs approxi- 
mately equal to the lowest in the district 
and a little lower than the average in 
the district. The capable and experienced 
general manager was displaced by a man 
from the Sales Department who prom- 
ised to show a substantial reduction in 
costs though he had only a limited ex- 
perience in mining. This manager made 
good his promise and according to the 
cost statements he reduced the operating 
costs nearly five cents a ton lower than 
the best in the district. Sales and finan- 
cial plans were made with the low costs 
as a basis and with the expectation that 
the production of 3,000 tons per day could 
be maintained. 

Unfortunately the production could not 
be maintained and output was gradually 
reduced until it was a little less than 
2,000 tons per day. This was not suffi- 
cient to meet the minimum royalty pay- 
ments and we were called in to report on 
the enterprise. 

We found that the maintenance had 
been deferred to such an extent that 
nearly $90,000.00 would be required to 
put the operation into condition to pro- 
duce 3,000 tons per day at a competitive 
cost. The new manager had produced a 
little less than 600,000 tons of coal. Thus 
for every ton he had produced it was 
found that the company must pay 15c to 
put the mine, the equipment and ma- 
chinery back into proper condition. In- 
stead of saving $30,000.00 he actually 
cost the company more than $60,000.00. 

With improved business during the 
past few months the effect of “Deferred 
Maintenance” has been felt acutely by 
many companies. Production capacity 
was found to be less than expected and 
delivery could not be made of coal sold. 
Managers and superintendents and fore- 
men are being condemned for failure to 
produce and for excessive costs above the 
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amount that can be accounted for from 
wage increases and reduced hours of 
work. Part-of the increase is the result 
of fact that the plan and equipment and 
machinery is in a rundown condition and 
part is from the fact that to meet de- 
mand for increased production expendi- 
tures are being made for items of main- 
tenance that had been deferred. 

Earnest, capable men are forced to 
make explanations that sound like alibis 
because the books show an increase in 
costs and without anything in the record 
to show for the expense. 

A few days ago I happened to be pres- 
ent in a conference where the general 
superintendent was “on the carpet’ be- 
cause of an increase in his track costs 
compared with costs with the same pro- 
duction in 1931, and greater than could 
be accounted for by the increase in 
wages. He was severely criticized. 

Upon investigation it was found that 
for a period of nearly four years prac- 
tically no ties were purchased for the 
main line tracks, and replacements be- 
came imperative. The engineer’s budget 
for main line tie replacements for the 
mines called for an average of 320 ties 
per month but to make up for the de- 
ferred maintenance this general super- 
intendent was installing approximately 
1,000 ties a month. Thus his expense for 
this item more than threefold normal 
cost. The predecessor superintendent 
had gotten credit for cost which he had 
not earned and the present superintend- 
ent was condemned improperly. Now 
superintendents are as human as other 
people and I know this one is tempted 
to defer other items of maintenance 
which is against good operating practice 
but which will help his present cost and 
make him more secure in his job. 

For a great many years in different 
districts, I have been interested to see 
the efforts of mine officials to maintain 
a uniform cost. One favorite method was 
in times when production was high and 

(Concluded on page 38) 


Homestake 


Mining Company 


— ELLISON SHAFT — 


Skip-Cage Changer 


By DARELL P. AYER * 


OCTOBER, 


1934 


T the Ellison Shaft of the Home- 

stake Mining Company, Lead, S. 

Dak., one hoist is used to operate 
either skips or cages. This necessitates 
daily interchanging, for which the 
patented apparatus described herein was 
constructed and placed in_ successful 
operation. 

This shaft, now operating to the 3,200- 
foot level, accomodates two hoisting 
units, No. 1 Hoist operating two, seven- 
ton capacity, ore skips interchangeable 
with two double-deck cages, and No. 2 
Hoist operating one large double-deck 
cage for men and material in balance 
with a counterweight. In the arrange- 
ment of the shaft the No. 2 large cage 
compartment occupies the entire north 
area, the two No. 1 skip compartments 
occupy the remaining west area and are 
designated North and South Skip Com- 
partments; the No. 2 counterweight 
occupies space directly east and in the 
rear of the North Skip Compartment; 
the remaining easterly part of the shaft 
is divided for pipe and cable compart- 
ments and manway. All cage landings 
at the shaft collar open to the west di- 
rectly under the ore bins into which the 
ore skips dump. 

Present ore hoisting requirements of 
the No. 1 Hoist are approximately 6 
hours per 24-hour day. This service 
starts after the night shift crews of the 
mine have been lowered and the cages 
removed and the skips installed. Upon 
completion of the ore hoisting the skips 
are removed and the cages again in- 
stalled for shaft service. 

Overall dimensions of the ore skips are 
5 ft. 3 in. x 5 ft. 4 in. x 15 ft. high, 
weight 12,870 lbs. each; of the double- 
deck cages 5 ft. 3 in. x 5 ft. 4 in. x 18 
ft. high, weight 8,000 Ibs. each. 

The design of the apparatus for trans- 
ferring these skips and cages permits 
their installation in or removal from 
the vertical shaft line of travel in 
normal position with a minimum amount 
of horizontal travel. When the skips 
are in service the cages are held in the 
carriers on the west side or front of the 
shaft directly under the ore bins and 
when the cages are in use the skips are 
retained in the carriers on the east side 
or rear of the shaft over the manway 
and pipe compartments. 

The carriers, one for each skip com- 
partment, are installed directly below 
the skip dumps in the head frame, and 
when the cages are retained in them 
there is an 8 ft. clearance between the 
bottom of the cages and the floor of the 
landing. 


* Chief clerk, mechanical department. 
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Skip-Cage Changer 


Referring more particularly to the 
construction of the carrier or transfer 
crane, the body is made of steel bars 
and consists of two side members joined 
together by end members and a center 
or intermediate cross member. The cen- 
ter member divides the body into two 
compartments, the east for the ore skip 
and the west for the cage. This body 
is supported by axle boxes secured at 
the corners through which are journalled 
axles; on the axles are steel wheels 
which run on steel rails appropriately 
supported by the steel structure of the 
head frame. Dependent from the body 
are steel hangers and horizontal con- 
necting beams which provide a rigid 
frame that extends downward from the 
body a distance slightly greater than 
the height of the guide runners of the 
cage. Secured in vertical position in 
each compartment of the body and rigid 
frame are sets of standard sized wooden 
guides which are placed to mate unerr- 
ingly with the fixed guides above in the 
head frame and the fixed guides below 
in the shaft when the carrier has been 
driven forward or backward across the 
shaft the required distance. Chairs or 
dogs arranged in pairs are secured on 
each side of each compartment to the 
top of the body side members and by 
means of hand operated journalled 
shafts and sets of beveled gears are ro- 
tated forward and backward. When 
turned forward alongside the guides they 
are adapted to receive lugs secured on 
the outside of the skip or cage guide 
runners thus retaining the skip or cage 
in the carrier; when rotated upward 
and backward the chairs pass into slots 
in the structural steel guide posts thus 
locking the carrier from_ horizontal 
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travel on the rails. 
The carrier is 
driven along the 
rails by a 5 hp. 13 
rpm. electric, re- 
versible, gear 
motor, secured on 
a bracket at the 
west end on the 
carrier body, the 
power is trans- 
mitted by a chain 
drive, the chain 
running over a 
sprocket wheel on 
the gear shaft of 
the motor and a 
sprocket wheel on 
the west axle, speed 
of travel 21 ft. per 
minute, distance 
traveled by carrier 
to displace either 
skip or cage 7 ft. 
5% in. 

The inside dimen- 
sions of the carrier 
compartments are 
such as will permit 
the free passage of 
the skip or cage ex- 
cept when the 
chairs are forward. 
The outside dimen- 
sions of the entire 
apparatus permit of its travel across the 
shaft without interference with other 
shaft structures except the No. 2 coun- 
terweight hoisting rope which is, as 
stated above, directly in the rear of the 
North Skip Compartment and must be 
displaced before the ore skip can be taken 
out of or into the line of vertical travel. 
To permit the free passage of this 
carrier the No. 2 counterweight is 
raised into the head frame above the 
apparatus. To accomodate the raising 
and lowering two additional sets of 
guides are carried by this carrier, one 


SECTION 4-4 


Top Plan 
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set between the cage and skip compart- 
ment and one set on brackets at the east 
end; these sets of guides mate with 
upper and lower fixed guides of the 
counterweight compartment and are 
spaced to bring proper alignment when 
either the cage or skip carrier guides 
register with their proper set of fixed 
guides. Clearance required by the coun- 
terweight in passing through the car- 
rier is allowed in the body and frame. 
The overall dimensions of the counter- 
weight are 8 in. thick, 4 ft. 8 in. wide 
and 11 ft. 2 in. high, weight 14,400 lbs. 

Fixed platforms installed just above 
the required clearances of the carriers 
permit of the operation of push button 
controls of the electric drive motors, and 
rotation of the chairs and the changing 
of the hoisting rope from the one eleva- 
tion. 


In operation the interchanging of the 
ore skip and cage with this mechanism 
is accomplished in the following man- 
ner: With the cage operating in the 
shaft and the ore skip removed, the cage 
is raised by the hoisting engine into the 
carrier frame, the channel guides of the 
cage sliding up upon the set of guides 
in the cage compartment, until its lugs 
are above the chairs permitting the 
chairs to be turned out of the slots, thus 
unlocking the carrier and placing the 
chairs in the line of travel of the lugs. 
The cage is then lowered and the lugs 
come to rest upon the chairs. The 
hoisting rope is disconnected from the 
cage and the carrier driven forward 
until the cage is completely removed 
from the shaft. The carrier is stopped 
when the ore skip is brought over the 
shaft and the guides of the skip com- 
partment are in line with the fixed 
guides. The hoisting rope is attached 
to the skip and the skip raised by the 
hoisting engine until the lugs on the 
skip are lifted above the chairs in the 
ore skip compartment. Such chairs are 


(Concluded on page 28) 


Side Elevation 
Ayer Mine Shaft, Ore Skip and Cage-Changing Device 
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Aceident Prevention and Safety 


at Maseot. Tennessee 


EARS ago, Mascot, like a great 

many other mining communities, 

gave very little attention to safety 
or to the prevention of accidents. This 
attitude was mostly due to: thoughtless- 
ness, and was more or less of an indi- 
vidual problem with each superintendent 
or foreman, and unfortunately not all 
of these leaders knew what safety was 
all about. So when concentrated efforts 
were put forth by industry, it was not 
such a problem after all to sell the 
safety idea. 

Gradually a universal safety move.~ 
ment began to take effect, and manage- 
ment realized that the loss of life and 
injuries to employes was one of the 
major responsibilities confronting in- 
dustry. Not only human loss and suf- 
fering had to be stopped, but the dollar 
loss was increasing production costs. 
Not until a realization of this and direct 
orders from management that safety and 
the prevention of accidents had to go 
hand in hand with production, was there 
a turning point and positive reduction in 
accidents. 

Each industry had its different angles 
of promoting safety and the reduction 
of accidents. For that matter, where a 
certain safety program could be suc- 
cessfully carried on at one plant, the 
same program might not work even in 
a similar industry. So management had 
to be alert on safety measures, and if 
the program or method in use did not 
obtain results, changes were necessary 
in order to put over the safety idea. 


GENERAL SAFETY COMMITTEE 


The Mascot safety organization, chart 
of which is shown, consists first of a 
General Safety Committe around which 
all accident prevention functions. The 
personnel of this committee consists of 
operating department heads, superin- 
tendents, or foremen, and at the present 
time is composed of six men. This com- 
mittee serves for three months, and the 
members are rotated so that any pro- 
gram inaugurated by one committee can 
be properly carried on by the next com- 
mittee. The only member of the com- 
mittee who serves continuously is the 
director of personnel. These committees 
are chosen by the management at the 
beginning of each year, designating the 
chairman for each quarter. From ex- 
perience we have found that a committee 
of six functions best. 


* Director of Personnel, American Zinc Co. 


By P. M. ARTHUR * 


Monthly inspections are made by the 
General Safety Committee, of hoth 
underground and surface operations, 
three members of the committee making 
the underground inspection and three 
making the surface inspection. Reports 


Reports 
10 
Querterly Monthly 
inspection 
Bulletin \ FirstAid 
8oerds \ Traurung 
foremer’s Geners/ Debs 
Monthly Sefety 
Meeting: Committee. fee ting 
/avestigat ‘ 
Wworkmers 
Surface Querry 
Monthly Monthly 
bon inspection 
Sefery Organization Chart 


are made by this committee showing all 
unsafe practices found, and copies of 
these inspections are sent to all depart- 
ment heads whose duty it is to immedi- 
ately correct the unsafe practices and 
report back to the General Safety Com- 
mittee that the suggestions have been 
complied with, or their reasons if the 
suggestions cannot be followed. By this 
method all delays are prevented. 

The General Safety Committee also 
meets regularly to discuss safety, review 
accident statistics and outline any new 
ideas or methods for the prevention of 
accidents. 

A committee of at least three members 


of the General Safety Committee per-- 


sonally investigates all lost time acci- 
dents immediately following the accident. 
Reports of these investigations are posted 
on all departmental bulletin boards. 
These investigations show the cause of 
the accident, place the responsibility 
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and make suggestions for improvements 
to avoid a similar occurrence. 

There is also a monthly meeting 
known as the foremen’s safety meeting 
that is attended by the General Safety 
Committee, all department heads and 
assistants and foremen. These meet- 
ings are presided over by the chairman 
of the General Safety Committee. It is 
the intent of these meetings to broaden 
the scope of the General Safety Com- 
mittee by discussing problems in all de- 
partments and to familiarize the fore- 
men with any new safety ideas, as well 
as to bring to the General Safety Com- 
mittee’s attention unsafe practices or 
any new thoughts the larger group may 
have. 

The General Safety Committee makes 
a complete report to the management at 
the end of each quarter covering the ac- 
tivities of the committee. In addition 
to this report the management is fur- 
nished with copies of all accident statis- 
tics, inspection reports, minutes of meet- 
ings and anything pertaining to safety. 


DEPARTMENTAL SAFETY MEETINGS 


Monthly departmental meetings are 
held by each department, and although 
these meetings are primarily safety 
meetings, some operating problems are 
also discussed. These meetings are held 
during work hours on the job and are 
attended by from 10 to 30 employes. A 
man is appointed at each meeting to act 
as chairman for the following meeting, 
and the personnel at these meetings is 
rotated so that all men in each depart- 
ment have an opportunity to attend. 
Minutes are kept of these meetings and 
copies are furnished all department 
heads so if there are any suggestions of 
unsafe practices they can be corrected 
promptly. It has been our experience 
that more real safety suggestions come 
from these departmental meetings than 
from any other source, as the men feel 
free to discuss unsafe practices that 
they hesitate to call to the attention of 
their foremen or to the General Safety 
Committee. 


WoRKMEN’s SAFETY COMMITTEE 


Monthly safety inspections are made 
by workmen safety committees, both 
underground and on the surface. These 
committees are chosen by department 
heads, three men to serve on each com- 
mittee. By changing these committees 
each month, new men are continually be- 
ing trained on safety methods, as well 
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as being given the opportunity to ex- 
press their ideas on safe and unsafe 
practices. These committees make writ- 
ten reports of their inspections and 
copies are sent to all department heads 
who in turn issue orders to correct the 
unsafe practices reported. 


First AID TRAINING 


First aid has always been considered 
an important factor in our safety work. 
First aid not only trains men to take 
care of their fellow workers in case of 
accidents, but by knowing first aid, em- 
ployes are aware of the consequences 
of accidents and thus become safer 
workers. In the early days at Mascot 
no effort was made to train all our em- 
ployes in first aid, but a certain number 
were trained each year for inter-depart- 
ment safety meets, and from time to 
time teams competed in state and sec- 
tional meets. In recent years our em- 
ployes have been trained under the 
United States Bureau of Mines Cooper- 
ative First Aid Training, and for the 
past three years we have been awarded 
certificates for 100 percent cooperative 
training. 


BULLETIN BOARDS AND SAFFETY 
EDUCATION 


In order to reduce accidents and im- 
prove safety records, every employe 
must be interested. A certain amount of 
work can be done by management, super- 
intendents and foremen, but to accom- 
plish real results in safety we believe 
that every man on the job must be sold 
on safety. Therefore, in addition to the 
influence that supervision has on the 
men, other means of reaching them are 
necessary. This can be accomplished by 
use of bulletin boards, safety literature 
and competitions. 

Each department has bulletin boards 
located at points where all the men have 
occasion to pass, and large three-panel 
boards are located at central points such 
as the plant entrance, mine entrances 
and pay office. Various bulletin services 
have been used from time to time. 

In addition to the bulletin services, 
we use payroll inserts, safety calendars, 
foremen safety training services and 
monthly safety pamphlets are distrib- 
uted to all employes. Awards are given 
for departmental safety achievements, 
and all of this stimulates and keeps up 
the safety thought. 


SAFETY RULES 


Each employe is given a Safety Rule 
Book in which is set out not only how to 
work safely at the different occupations 
but what not to do. Employes are told 
in the Safety Rule Book where the com- 
pany requires goggles to be worn, on 
what jobs hard-toe shoes are required 
and also where protective hats are to 
be used. 

Our present mine rules require every 
man going underground to wear an ap- 
proved safety hat. Each underground 
man must have a pair of goggles as part 
of his equipment, and he is also re- 
quired to wear approved safety shoes. 
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SEVERITY AND FREQUENCY CHART 


Severity - No of Days Lost 
Per too man Shifts 


Freavency-No of Invuries 
Fer 1000 Mon Shifts 
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While the use of gloves is not compul- 
sory, we recommend their use in certain 
occupations. 


ACCIDENT DATA 


Considering the period of 10 years, 
1924 to 1933, the total number of em- 
ployes at Mascot averaged 512—the low- 
est number in any one year being 418, 
and the maximum of 616 occurred in 
1929. During this period the severity 
rate (days lost per 100 man shifts) in 
1924 was 25.8 as a maximum, and .58 in 
1932 was the minimum. Frequency rate 


(injuries per 1,000 man shifts) had a 
maximum of 2.89 in 1924 and a mini- 
mum of .076 in 1932. During the first 
nine years the frequency rate shows a 
gradual downward trend—however, in 
1933 a slight increase occurred. The 
severity rate, although from a very high 
mark in 1924 to a fairly low rate in 
1932, was more or less up and down, 
and in order to give this more vividly, 
a curve is shown of the severity and 
frequency rates. From the year 1925 to 
1933 the reduction in lost time accidents 
was 96 percent. 


Homestake Mining 
Company 
(Continued from page 26) 


thereupon free to rotate upward and 
backward into the slots again locking 
the carrier. The set of guides in the 
cage compartment have been removed 
with the cage and the set of guides in 
the skip compartment have been brought 
into service by this operation. The ore 
skip is now ready to ascend or descend. 
The removal of the skip and installation 
of the cage is the reversal of this opera- 
tion. 

For complete repairs and overhauling 
of the skips and cages they are removed 
and taken to the blacksmith shop. To 
permit of their removal from the car- 
riers the steel rails upon which they 
travel are of such length as will allow 
the entire apparatus to be driven en- 
tirely clear of all shaft structure on the 
east side of the shaft. Directly above 
this position installed upon a 12 in. I 
beam is a 12,000 lbs. capacity electric 
hoist and trolley which lifts the cage or 
skip of either compartment out of the 
carrier and lowers the unit onto the 
landing floor. 
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Daily cleaning, oiling and inspection 
of the skips and cages are made while 
they are out of service. Inspection and 
oiling of the carriers are attended to 
once each week. Operation of the appa- 
ratus is done by the regular shaft crew 
and requires about five minutes for the 
complete change. 


Tee TOTAL QUANTITY of slate 

sold in 1933—exclusive of granules 
and flour—amounted to 73,240 short 
tons, a drop of only 17 percent com- 
pared with 1932, but the value declined 
20.5 percent to $1,515,863. The quan- 
tity of roofing slate sold increased 6.1 
percent, from 144,410 squares in 1932 
to 153,170 squares in 1933. The value, 
however, delined 9.8 percent. Total mill 
stock sales in 1933 dropped 26.4 per- 
cent in quantity and 36 percent in value 
from 1932. Sales of electrical slate and 
school slates increased in both quantity 
and value, but all other mill stock reg- 
istered declines. Sales of slate granules 
and flour dropped 11.1 percent in quan- 
tity from 1932, but only 1.5 percent in 
value. 
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N A PAPER as brief as this one 
must be it is impossible to give any- 
thing like an adequate idea of safety 

standards desirable for the operation of 
metal mines in the United States. 
Therefore, it will be confined to a rela- 
tively few suggestions with respect to 
underground mining that might be 
termed unusual. The recommendations 
are not intended to supersede the re- 
quirements of existing laws or regula- 
tions which stipulate higher standards 
or which cover the scores of items which 
cannot be mentioned in a short paper. 
Some of the recommendations are novel 
and others will probably be interpreted 
as being too drastic, but they are offered 
as the result of more than 30 years of 
study on safety in mining and, if they 
were adopted throughout the metal min- 
ing industry, they would unquestionably 
aid materially in removing it from its 
present status of having one of the 
worst accident records among the major 
industries of the United States. 

All officials of mines should be fami- 
liar with federal, state or local laws 
and regulations as to health and safety 
in and around mines, as well as with 
the health and safety rules of the com- 
pany, and should enforce them to the 
best of their ability. 

Every mine should have available 
printed or multigraphed rules, prefer- 
ably in pocket, pamphlet form, specify- 
ing the operating company’s minimum 
safety requirements at the mine. Spe- 
cific instructions (in as many languages 
as may be necessary) should be given 
in this pamphlet to every class of mine 
labor, including foremen, shift bosses, 
safety men, miners, drivers, hoistmen, 
trackmen, timbermen, electricians etc., 
as well as to the various types of sur- 
face workers, in order to convey both 
to the officials and to the workmen the 
minimum requirements of the company 
as to health and safety. With these 
minimum requirements as a starting 
point, others may be added from time 
to time or be issued verbally. 

Every mine should have a staff of offi- 
cials sufficient to make at least two 
inspection trips daily to every working 
place in the mine, with plenty of time 

t Published by permission of the Director, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. (Not subject to copyright.) 


* Chief, Health and Safety Branch, U.S. Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


Some Safety Standards 


For Metal Mining’ 


By D. HARRINGTON* 


to make a careful safety inspection of 
the place and to make certain that 
unsafe conditions or practices are rem- 
edied without delay. In general, there 
should be fewer than 50 underground 
employes for each supervisory official. 

Preferably, all superintendents, fore- 
men, safety inspectors, or bosses of any 
kind in charge of underground workers 
should have a certificate of competency 
and in general these certificates should 
be issued by the state after the applicant 
has passed a rigid examination showing 
that he is competent to perform the 
duties of his position. If the state does 
not issue certificates, the examination 
and certificate should be made by the 
operating company. The certificate 
should expire after five years from date 
of issuance and should be renewable only 
upon again passing a rigid examination 
to determine whether the holder is keep- 
ing informed on up-to-date policies and 
methods in the operation of mines in a 
safe and healthful manner. 

Every underground mine should keep 
in a safe and quickly accessible place on 
the surface a record which shows the 
time when each person goes into the 
mine and when he comes out, and which 
also shows, in so far as practicable, 
where he may be found while in the 
mine. 

Every mine or mining plant employ- 
ing 25 or more persons should have a 
full-time safety man or at least one 
whose main function is safety work. He 
should preferably have technical train- 
ing and several years experience in min- 
ing, should have authority to require 
immediate execution of safety instruc- 
tions, and preferably should be employed 
by and report to the highest company 
officials. One of his duties should be to 
train or to have trained every person 
in and around the mine or plant in an 
up-to-date course in first aid to the in- 
jured and to see that every person in 
the organization keeps well trained in 
first aid. The safety man should make 
a safety inspection and written report 
on the mine at least once a month; the 
report should contain summarized con- 
clusions and recommendations, and a 
copy should be sent to the highest op- 
erating official of the company as well 
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as to the mine foreman or superintend- 
ent; preferably the report and its recom- 
mendations should be discussed in the 
safety meeting following the date of the 
completion of the report. 

Every mine should have an actively 
functioning safety organization with 
meetings at least as often as once a 
month, which all bosses should be re- 
quired to attend; there should also be 
periodical safety meetings at which all 
employes should be in attendance. 

Workers in mines should be made ac- 
quainted with the state laws and regu- 
lations as to safety as well as the com- 
pany’s safety rules—and should obey 
them. Failure to obey state safety laws 
or regulations or company safety rules 
should subject the offender to prosecu- 
tion by the state or to discipline by the 
company, or both. 

Every person employed in or around 
any mine should take the United States 
Bureau of Mines full course of training 
in first aid to the injured. 

Protective wearing apparel, such as 
hard hats, gloves, goggles, safety shoes, 
etc., should be worn where the occupa- 
tion is of such a nature that specified 
equipment or apparel is known to be 
advantageous in the avoidance of acci- 
dents or ill health. 

For the protection of the employe and 
the employer as well as for the best in- 
terest of the general public, every person 
employed in or around any mine should 
before employment, and annually after 
employment, undergo a complete physi- 
cal examination under methods and con- 
ditions which will insure that the data 
thereby obtained are used only for the 
forwarding of health and safety. 

Every feasible effort should be made 
to reduce the amount of dust in the air 
of underground places and faces to an 
absolute minimum in all kinds of mines. 
Also, in so far as feasible, men should 
not be required to work where there is 
an excessive amount of water. 

Every mine should have a mechani- 
cally controlled ventilating system with 
the main intake air course in a separate 
opening from the return air course, and 
with the main ventilating fan located 
preferably on the surface and so in- 
stalled that the direction of air can be 
reversed with little or no loss of time. 
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mine opening or openings should be on 
intake air. Every mine should be so 
ventilated that the air of working places 
shall at all times be kept free of gases, 
dust, temperatures, and humidities dan- 
gerous to safety and health. Explosive 
gas (methane) should not be permitted 
to exceed 1% percent, oxygen should be 
maintained at not less than 19 percent 
and carbon dioxide should not be allowed 
to exceed 1 percent. No appreciable per- 
centages of poisonous gases, such as car- 
bon monoxide, hydrogen sulphide, etc., 
likely to be found in fumes from blast- 
ing, should be allowed, and provision 
should be made to have a sufficient quan- 
tity of pure circulating air to keep dan- 
gerous quantities of finely divided dust 
from the air breathed by workers and, 
if possible, to maintain temperatures be- 
low 80° F. (and if possible below 75° 
F.), especially if relative humidity is 
above 90 percent. There should be at 
least 2,000 cu. ft. of air per minute 
passing through every working place, 
and preferably past every working face. 

While driving tunnels or drifts and 
sinking or raising shafts or slopes, and 
also in their operation, there should be 
an adequate ventilating current wher- 
ever men work or travel. 


Openings into abandoned mines or 
parts of mines should be adequately 
sealed or protected against entrance of 
persons or animals, or to prevent con- 
tamination of the air of working parts 
of mines. Exceptions may be made to 
this requirement in order to allow of 
ventilation or escape through abandoned 
mines or parts of mines. 

Every underground mine should rec- 
ognize the danger of even a small under- 
ground fire and should have plans made, 
and on record in typed or printed form, 
as to procedure in case of fire at various 
places in the mine, but with particular 
reference to procedure in case of fire in 
combustible structures at or near the 
collar of the main hoisting shaft or in 
the shaft itself in a shaft mine. 

All shafts and all inclines with pitch 
greater than 30 degrees should have 
along or in them a system of fire doors 
such that by closing doors the shaft or 
incline can be isolated from any or all 
levels or other openings leading to or 
away from the mine workings. 

All underground mines should have a 
system of fire doors so placed as to be 
capable or isolating practically any main 
working section of the mine in case of 
fire. All mines should have an under- 
ground water system with suitable ar- 
rangement for prompt and efficient use 
in case of occurrence of fire in any part 
of the mine. 


Internal-combustion engines should 
not be used underground, and certainly 
should not be used in any part of a 
mine (or in tunnels under construction) 
unless the velocity of the air current 
in the place is more than 100 lin. ft. 
per minute and toxic gases are always 
kept less than 0.02 percent in the air 
current, and also unless the percentage 
of inflammable gas in the air current is 
less than 0.25 percent. 
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Preferably the man-hoisting or traveling . 


All mines should establish and an- 
nounce to employes in printed or other 
similar manner a systematic method of 
timbering suitable to the individual 
mine, defining the minimum spacing of 
supports and allowing for additional 
supports where necessity for them is 
seen. There should be readily available 
at all times to all working places an 
ample supply of the necessary sizes and 
lengths of timber to keep working places 
safe; mine timbering should preferably 
be done by well-qualified full-time tim- 
bermen. 

At every entrance to every shaft there 
should be a strong, tight gate or door, 
which closes automatically and is always 
kept closed except when the cage or skip 
is at the opening; the door or gate 
should be so constructed that it will pre- 
vent men or material falling into the 
shaft. 

Blasting should not be done during 
the working shift, because it throws into 
the air enormous quantities of finely di- 
vided dust as well as_ considerable 
amounts of poisonous gases and some 
explosive gases, and because, in addition, 
it has a definite tendency to heat the 
surrounding air. Places in which blast- 
ing is done should be thoroughly wet 
down previous to firing the shots and 
also immediately upon returning to the 
face after the shots have been fired; in 
general, unless ventilation is very effec- 
tive, it is inadvisable to return to the 
face in less than an hour after blasting. 
Preferably, blasting should be done by 
or under the immediate supervision of 
a shot-firer having a certificate of com- 
petency indicating that he is expert in 
the handling and use of explosives. 

Preferably, mine cars should be of 
solid type as to sides, ends, and bottom, 
and no cracks, holes, or other places for 
leakage of material from mine cars 
should be allowed. 

Electrical equipment used in and 
around mines or mining plants should 
be of the inclosed, nonarcing or permis- 
sible type wherever feasible, should be 
installed in a safe, careful manner, and 
kept in good repair. All bare power 
lines carrying 100 or more volts in or 
around mines or mining plants should 
be adequately safeguarded throughout 
their entire length against contact by 
persons or animals wherever they are 
less than 7 ft. above the floor or foot- 
wall or the rail. 

All moving parts of mechanical equip- 
ment used in or around mines or mining 
plants should be kept adequately 
guarded and all such equipment should 
be kept in good repair. 

Adequate lighting should be provided 
at all places where men work; prefer- 
ably the portable lights for underground 
workers should be permissible electric 
hand or cap lamps, and no open lights 
or smoking should be allowed. 

Every underground mine and every 
part of every mine in which 10 or more 
persons work should have two or more 
ways of escape to the surface, so ar- 
ranged and equipped that men can es- 
cape quickly. Where the mine exits are 
shafts or inclines with pitch greater 
than 45 degrees, there should be man- 
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hoisting arrangements in at least two 
openings if the depth is greater than 
300 ft. 

All accidents in and around mines and 
mining plants should be reported to an 
appropriate governmental agency, and a 
carbon copy of every accident report 
should be forwarded to the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 


CONCLUSION 


Every mine has its individual condi- 
tions which require specific types of pro- 
cedure if the health and safety of the 
workers are to be protected as they 
should be or if the property itself is to 
be safeguarded from loss or even from 
destruction. Custom and common sense 
dictate many safety practices in mining, 
state or local laws usually have numer- 
ous safety provisions for the operation 
of mines, and a few have at least some 
requirements looking to the safeguard- 
ing of the health of the mine workers. 
The up-to-date mining company looking 
to the avoidance of accidents and ill 
health to employes as well as to the 
dollar-and-cents dividends which accrue 
to the operator by preventing employes’ 
accidents and ill health, has in effect 
in its mines safety and health practices 
far in advance of those required by law 
or even those well known to the greater 
number of those engaged in mining. 


Metal Convention 
and Exposition 
(Continued from page 21) 


second day of the meeting, with the af- 
ternoon session being featured by the 
report of the resolutions committee and 
programmed addresses. The third and 
fourth days held the same general and 
interesting tone, with the annual dinner 
being given on the evening of Septem- 
ber 27. 

On September 28, presidents and sec- 
retaries of all western mining organiza- 
tions conferred for the development of 
a ways and means committee to most 
effectively utilize the results of the de- 
liberations which had marked the course 
of the meeting. 

Resolutions which received attention 
of the meeting included those dealing 
with the following subjects: 


Use and stabilization of silver as 
money complimentary to gold through- 
out the world; development by the Fed- 
eral Government of debris storage dams 
to aid hydraulic mining; tariff protection 
of the domestic copper industry; amend- 
ment of the present capital stock tax 
law; expression of sympathy and regret 
in connection with the death of Ludwig 
Vogelstein, chairman of the board of the 
American Mining Company; exemption 
from the silver purchase act’s provisions 
of silver not brought to a marketable 
state as a refined product on August 9, 
1934, and certain other related exemp- 
tions; recommendation of endorsement 
of President Roosevelt’s efforts in assist- 
ance of creating a larger production of 
gold. 
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MINING EVENTS 


Silver and Gold 


ID-SEPTEMBER ESTIMATES of 
* the amount of Silver being turned 
into the Treasury following the natur- 
alization order indicated surrender of 
only a quarter of the silver in the 
United States. 


Slowness with which newly-mined sil- 
ver is moving toward the government’s 
possession is indicated by figures which 
show that only 11,712,000 ounces had 
been purchased from the date of the 
executive order to buy all newly-mined 
silver at 64% cents (December 21, 1933, 
to August 31, 1934). 


Interesting facts relating to silver 
have been gathered by the Wall Street 
Journal in connection with an analysis 
of silverware manufacturers. 

Higher prices are anticipated by 
many silverware manufacturers, this 
analysis indicates. Manufacturers are 
quoted as expressing an opinion that the 
activities of the Administration at 
Washington, coupled with other factors, 
probably will be instrumental in bring- 
ing about an increase in the current 
world price of 49% cents an ounce for 
the white metal. 


“The trade is not of one mind,” the 
study continues, “as to the effect of the 
recent naturalization of silver. Some 
manufacturers state it has proven ad- 
vantageous in that the wide publicity 
given the metal has made people more 
silver conscious and has increased the 
metal’s ‘precious’ and ‘luxury’ appeal.” 

Also, there is seen an appreciable aid 
in stablizing the inventory position of 
the industry. In some instances, it is 
declared, companies with substantial 
stock have been able to show a sizable 
advance in the value of their holdings. 

“There is a good possibility,” the sur- 
vey continues, “that in the future manu- 
facturers will be dependent upon for- 
eign sources for their supplies unless 
the government chooses to sell some of 
its current holdings in the event of a 
rise in the world price. 


PPRODUCTION OF SILVER through- 

out the world declined almost 1,000,- 
000 ounces during June, according to the 
current monthly report of the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics. Production 
is well above last year, however. Total 
output for the world during June is es- 
timated at 15,193,000 fine ounces, com- 
pared with 16,131,000 in May and 11,- 
575,000 in June, 1933. 

The decline was due principally to a 
sharp drop in Canadian output from 
1,543,000 ounces in May to only 963,000 
in June. 

In addition to the decline in Canadian 
production was a 274,000,000 drop in 
the estimated Mexican figure for June. 
The preliminary estimate places June 
output at 6,800,000 fine ounces compared 


with 7,074,000 in May and 5,067,000 in 
June, 1933. 

Mines in the United States showed a 
slight increase at 2,312,000 fine ounces, 
compared with 2,303,000 in May and 
1,209,000 in June, 1933. 

Production throughout the world has 
increased sharply in the first six months 
of this year as compared with the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. Total 
world output for the first six months 
amounted to 89,504,000 fine ounces, com- 
pared with 79,350,000 in the like period 
last year. Among the three major pro- 
ducers, Mexico has increased its output 
to 37,859,000 fine ounces from 33,967,000, 
the United States to 13,723,000 from 
11,442,000 and Canada to 7,325,000 from 
6,008,000. 


—San Francisco Call Bulletin 


The Bureau is now able to report 
Japanese production which is estimated 
at 550,000 fine ounces for both May and 
June, compared with the high this year 
of 611,000 in April. Current estimate 
compares with 514,000 in January, 
532,000 in February, 577,000 in March, 
and 570,000 in December, 1933. 


JORLD SILVER PRICE improve- 

ment recently has resulted in efforts 
to reopen the famous “Descubridora de 
San Felipe” mine, near San Felipe Acon- 
cagua, Chili, according to the United 
States consul report to the Commerce 
Department. The mine has been closed 
43 years but from 1850 to 1891 is said 
to have produced $40,000,000 in silver. 
The reports are that the ore at that 
time ran as high as 40,000 grams of sil- 
ver to the metric ton. Deaths in the 
owner’s family stopped work in the early 
nineties. Recent geological work indi- 
cates a main lode ore body of 63,000 
metric tons, assaying 720 grams to the 
ton, the Consul reports. The property 
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is said to contain four main veins and 
others have been found, it is said. 
Chilean experts estimate it will take 
1,200,000 Chilean pesos ($48,000) to re- 
open and operate. 


ODERN MACHINERY installed 

for placer operations on the 
streams of Montana is being credited 
with doing work which would have re- 
quired the energies of 8,000 men work- 
ing by hand methods used in “the good 
old days.” 

Placer operations in that state today 
are being conducted on a scale approxi- 
mating that which characterized the 
great Alder Gulch boom, which saw mil- 
lions of dollars worth of gold washed 
from the streams in the Helena district. 
But, because machinery so largely has 
supplanted the efforts of individuals, 
much of the old “boom-time” color and 
obvious activities of a large number of 
men is comparatively lacking, say re- 
ports from the field. 

On Indian Creek, near Townsend, a 
giant dragline is digging as much gravel 
as could be handled by a crew of 700 
miners working by hand, one report 
to the Denver Mining Record states. 
Whereas the hand miners could dig to 
a depth of only a few feet, the dragline 
is going down to bedrock, whether that 
be 2 feet or 30 feet below the surface. 

Approximately 25,000 yards of gravel 
is being washed daily on the streams of 
Montana, and that. record was main- 
tained as an average during the last six 
months. It is possible that this daily 
average may be doubled next year if 
additional equipment is brought into the 
field as contemplated. 

The advent of large-scale use of ma- 
chinery, however, has not caused a dis- 
appearance of the oldtime type of placer 
miner in the section. A recent survey 
revealed that, in addition to the machine 
placer mining in Montana, there were 
at least 800 individual placer miners 
washing out gold in shallow diggins, 
some of them using tractors and small 
shovel equipment, while others stand 
faithful to the use of picks, shovels, and 
sluice boxes. 


WO COMBINED quarterly chapters 

of the California Journal of Mines 
and Geology are announced by Walter 
W. Bradley, state mineralogist, as ready 
for distribution. These two chapters of 
the State Mineralogist’s Report XXX 
are combined in a single issue which is 
essentially a revision, enlarged and 
brought up to date, of the placer-mining 
bulletin issued in April, 1932. It is on 
sale for 80 cents per copy, plus 10 cents 
for shipping charges, and may be pur- 
chased through the office of the Cali- 
fornia State Division of Mines, Ferry 
Building, San Francisco, or through the 
district offices in Los Angeles, Sacra- 
mento, and Redding. 
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Under the title of “Elementary Placer 
Mining in California, and Notes on the 
Milling of Gold Ores,” the information 
is detailed under the following subheads: 
Types of Placer Deposits; Simple Placer 
Mining Equipment; Pan, Rocker, Dip 
Box, and Sluice Box (with sketches for 
construction); Special Machines and 
Processes (in which are described, with 
a large number of photographs and 
plans, some 200 separate appliances, 
machines, or processes); Dry Washing; 
Black Sand Treatment; Marketing Gold, 
Platinum, and Black Sand; Placer Min- 
ing Areas in California (a brief outline 
of localities, with a map); Mining Laws 
(a brief summary); Prospecting for 
Vein Deposits; Sampling of Vein De- 
posits; Milling of Gold Ores (outlines 
of principal methods); Hand Sorting; 
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chases) segregated as to grades, brands, 
shapes and locations, together with 
statement as to the tonnage which hold- 
ers wish to file as basis for the current 
allocation. Secondly, it provides that 
those holders who elect to participate 
in this allocation from stocks will be 
required to participate in all future allo- 
cations subject to the proviso that no 
member of the industry shall be re- 
quired to accept allocations which would 
reduce his stocks held and unsold on 
March 1, 1934, by more than 25 percent. 

Section 8 of Article VII, of the Code 
of Fair Competition for the Copper In- 
dustry, provides: 

“After the sales quotas of the current 
month and next two months have been 
sold, further sales during the current 


month shall be allocated to and applied 
to copper stocks; provided, however, that 
prior to a general allocation to copper 
stocks there shall first be set aside fifty 
percent (50%) of all sales then to be 
allocated to copper stocks, which fifty 
percent (50%) shall be divided so that 
two-fifths shall go to secondary produc- 
ers in proportion to their respective 
holdings of secondary copper accumu- 
lated since October 1, 1933, but limited 
in any event to such accumulations, and 
three-fifths to by-product and other pri- 
mary stocks, and then the remaining 
fifty percent (50%) (or whatever larger 
amount there may be available pursuant 
to the foregoing) shall be allocated to 
copper stocks generally and nvt to sales 
quotas. The Code Authority shall pro- 
pese a plan for the handling of such 
allocations to stocks generally which 
shall be effective when approved by the 
Administrator, and which shall provide 
for the disposal of such accumulations 
by an orderly liquidation, and such sales 
from stocks shall be Blue Eagle Copper 
within the meaning of this code.” 


According to this, the secondary pro- 
ducers and the holders of by-products 
and other primary stocks are allowed to 
participate up to 50 percent in supply- 
ing copper sold in excess of sales quotas, 
and therefore the general holders of 
copper will probably be allowed to fur- 
nish from their stocks only about 3,100 
tons of the 6,191 tons that were over- 
sold just prior to, and during, the ad- 
vance in the price of Blue Eagle Copper 
from 8.50 cents between June 11 and 
June 13. 


The text of the letter was as follows: 


Amalgamation; Arrastre Construction 
and Operation (illustrated); Other Re- 
duction Mills; Gravity Concentration; 
Flotation; Cyanidation; and concluding 
with a selected bibliography both on 
milling and placer mining. The bulletin 
covers nearly 200 pages and is well 
illustrated both from photographs and 
drawings. 


rials abroad. Apparent consumption fig- 
ures for the month were set at 30,500 
tons in the United States and 17,750 
tons abroad. 


In this connection, there has been an 
expression of the belief that the sudden 
stop in foreign buying of copper, which 
occurred some time ago abroad, means 
that consumption of copper in Europe 
actually was markedly less than the 
shipments of the earlier months of 1934, 
caused many to think. This view was 
set forth a few days ago in the columns 
of the Wall Street Journal, with the 
following additional comment: 


“This sudden pause in foreign buying 
has its significance just as much as did 
the sudden pause in domestic buying of 
copper that followed the large buying of 
copper in the domestic market preceding 
the advance in price to 9 cents. Both 
were periods of marked temporary over- 
buying brought in by artificial develop- 
ments. Thus the present asking and 
selling prices of the foreign producers 
has no more significance than had the 
18-cent pegged price of some years ago.” 


HE NATIONAL RECOVERY AD- 

MINISTRATION announced that 
the secondary aluminum industry Code 
Authority has submitted modifications 
of its code to provide for a budget and 
the basis of contribution by industry 
members. It also seeks termination of 
the exemption in Administrative Order 
X-36, under which firms are freed from 
contributing to expenses of any code 
except that covering their principal line 
of business. 


The total amount of the proposed 
budget is $17,460. The basis of assess- 
ment is 50 cents a net ton of finished 
secondary aluminum and its alloys, this 
to be paid monthly on shipments of the 
previous month. 


Notice was given that any criticisms 
or information relating to the action of 
the Code Authority were to be in the 
hands of Deputy Administrator W. A. 
Janssen before September 24. 


Copper 


TH FACT THAT more than $2,000,- 

000,000 of PWA allotments not yet 
has really begun to exercise influence 
upon industrial construction, leads to the 
belief in well-informed quarters that 
buying in the domestic copper market 
may pick up somewhat during October 
and November. It is noted, incidentally, 
that recent construction figures show a 
tendency toward higher levels. 


.R. ECKERT, Sales Clearing Agent 

for the Copper Code Authority, has 
given notice to outside holders of copper 
that they may participate in supplying 
from stocks 6,191 tons of copper, which 
were sold in excess of sales quotas on 
June 11, 12, and 13, at an average price 
of 8.561 cents per pound, under a plan 
to be formulated by the Code Authority. 
As the stocks in United States are 
understood to now be slightly in excess 
of, 400,000 tons, these releases from 
stocks will amount to about 1% percent, 
or 1% tons on every 100 tons held, pro- 


CopPpER CODE AUTHORITY 
26 Broadway, New York 


July 30, 1934. 
Gentlemen: 


Sales of copper in excess of current 
sales quotas have been made as follows: 


IGURES relating to copper stocks in At base price, 


North and South America show a_ viding all holders agree to participate aoe abe 
decrease of 14,250 tons during August, in the liquidation in accordance with the 
while stocks elsewhere increased 26,750 stipulations fixed by the Code Authority. On June 13............ 195.638 8.843¢ 
tons. The total for production of copper In the first place, these provide that "6.191.484 8.561c 


from ores and secondary material during 
August is 26,750 tons, as compared with 
a corresponding figure of 86,250 tons 
produced from ores and secondary mate- 


holders of copper furnish the Sales Clear- 
ing Agent, not later than August 8, a 
statement of unsold stocks of copper as 
of June 1 (including undelivered pur- 


These excess sales will be allocated to 
stocks in accordance with the provisions 
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of the Executive Order approving the 
code for the copper industry. 


If you are a holder of stocks of cop- 
per, you will be entitled to participate 
in such sales to the extent and in a 
manner to be provided in a plan to be 
formulated by the Code Authority and 
effective when approved by the Admin- 
istrator. In order to formulate such 
plan, it is necessary that you furnish the 
Sales Clearing Agent with the informa- 
tion called for in the attached form, to 
be in his hands not later than August 
8, 1934. 

The price of 8.561 cents above named 
is for standard brands and shapes (i. e., 
electrolytic and/or prime lake copper, 
not only in accordance with the specifi- 
cations of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, but of grades, brands 
and shapes which are readily acceptable 
to buyers of copper for fabrication into 
copper products, copper wire, or brass) 
based on delivery at fabricators’ plants 
in the Connecticut Valley, and is sub- 
ject to such differentials as may be 
necessary to adjust for other grades, 
brands, shapes or points of delivery. 

Under the Executive Order approving 
the code for the copper industry, if you 
elect to participate in the allocation of 
sales from stocks, you will thereafter be 
required to participate in all future allo- 
cations of sales from stocks, subject only 
to the following proviso: “In no event, 
however, shall any member of the in- 
dustry be required to accept allocation 
of sales made pursuant to the Sales Plan 
which will require him to reduce the 
amount of copper stocks held by him and 
unsold on March 1, 1934, less stocks 
liquidated by such member since that 
date, by more than 25 percent thereof, 
but no such limitation shall apply until 
the Code Authority receives notice from 
any such member of the industry that 
further sales will require him to reduce 
his stocks beyond that percentage.” 

Please report promptly. 

Very truly yours, 
R. R. ECKERT, 
Sales Clearing Agent. 


The following is the form to be used 
by copper holders in furnishing the Sales 
Clearing Agent with the information re- 
quired: 


R. R. Eckert, Sales Clearing Agent, 
Copper Code Authority, 

26 Broadway, New York City. 
Dear Sir: 


In answer to your letter of July 30, 
we wish to advise you as follows: 


(1) The tonnage of our unsold stocks of 
copper as of June 1 (including un- 
delivered purchases) was.......... os 

(2) The tonnage we wish to file with you 
as a basis for the current alloca- 

(3) The segregation of the tonnage reported as 
item (1) above as to grades, brands, shapes 
and size and locations is as follows: 


Location— 
Grades Shape plant, refinery 
Tons and brands and size or warehouse 


We hereby advise you that we wish 
to participate in allocation from stocks 
to the extent of all or any part of the 
tonnage reported on line 2 above, in 
accordance with whatever plan is ap- 
proved by the Administrator. 


WE REPRINT herewith a statement 

on the Copper Code agreement, pub- 
lished in The American Metal Market. 
The Copper Code Authority has publicly 
released the communication it addressed 
to all consumers of copper under date of 
July 27, submitting the suggested form 
of a permanent buying agreement, to 
replace temporary buying agreements 
already entered into, together with a set 
of hypothetical answers to the question- 
naire sent out by the Code Authority 
on July 7, and an explanation of their 
application of the proposed permanent 
buying agreement. The communication 
read as follows: 


To all members of the Copper and 
Brass Mill Products Industry, members 
of the Wire and Cable Subdivision of the 
Electrical Manufacturing Industry and 
other consumers of lake and electrolytic 
copper; 


Attached hereto is a proposed form of 
Permanent Buying Agreement. 


There is also attached a set of hypo- 
thetical answers to the questionnaire 
sent out by us on July 7, 1934, and an 
explanation of their application to the 
Proposed Permanent Buying Agree- 
ments. The examples given represent 
rather extreme cases and are given to 
clarify the situation in your mind. We 
would appreciate it if you would analyze 
your situation, fill in the blank spaces 
on the Proposed Buying Agreement, and 
forward them to us. 


This Agreement is submitted to you 
after consultation with members of your 
industry and consideration of the matter 
by the Code Authority of the Copper 
Industry. 


The almost universal acceptance of 
the Temporary Buying Agreements and 
the response to the questionnaire sent 
out on July 7 indicates not only a will- 
ingness but a desire to cooperate in mak- 
ing the terms of the Copper Code 
effective. 


We feel that the successful operation 
of the Copper Code is dependent upon 
the continuance of this same spirit and 
the form of Permanent Buying Agree- 
ment which we are submitting herewith 
is designed to simplify the procedure 
in carrying this out. It is, we believe, 
in simple form and provides adequate 
protection both for you and for the cop- 
per industry. 


In regard to purchases, it merely pro- 
vides for an agreement on your part to 
purchase a certain percentage of your 
new sales commitments and an estimate 
of what this tonnage will involve with 
the right to make changes and cancel 
the agreement if the changes you sug- 
gest are not satisfactory. 

In making your proposal we trust you 
will keep in mind the purposes of the 
Copper Code and the Executive Order 
approving it, which provide in effect that 
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all consumers of copper will be urged 
to buy as large a proportion of their 
current requirements from new produc- 
tion and freeze as large a proportion of 
their stocks as possible. 

In order to provide sales to clear the 
book currently, it is estimated that this 
will require purchases on the part of 
consumers of from 75 percent to 85 per- 
cent of their requirements. 

It is also essential that in so far as 
possible, purchases be made in uniform 
monthly quantities. 

Upon receipt of your proposal, we will 
go over it carefully and get in touch 
with you promptly. 

Thanking you for your prompt atten- 
tion, we are, 

Yours very truly, 

CopPeR AUTHORITY. 
H. O. KING, 
Managing Director. 

New York, July 27, 1934. 


SUGGESTED FORM OF PERMANENT Bvuy- 
ING AGREEMENT 


Copper Code Authority, 
26 Broadway, New York City. 
Gentlemen: 


We desire to qualify all copper sold 
and/or fabricated by us as “Blue Eagle 
Copper” in accordance with the Order 
approved by the Copper Code dated 
April 21, 1934. In compliance with said 
Order and in consideration of the bene- 
fits we derive therefrom we agree: 

First—That we will cooperate with 
you in making effective the applicable 
provisions of the Copper Code and the 
Executive Order approving the same. 

Second—That we will neither pur- 
chase nor fabricate on toll any copper 
other than “Blue Eagle Copper.” 

Third—That in order to adjust our 
purchases of “Blue Eagle Copper” from 
the effective date of the first sales 
period—namely, March 22, 1934—we 
will purchase ...... tons of “Blue Eagle 
Copper” upon the acceptance by you of 
this agreement. 

Fourth—That beginning with the 
month of ...... , 1934, we will purchase 
at least percent of the copper re- 
quired for our new sales commitments. 
We estimate this will require the pur- 
chase on our part of not less than ..... 
tons per month. It is our understanding 
that we may purchase not only our re- 
quirements for the then current month, 
but at our option, for any part of the 
three succeeding months. This agree- 
ment is made on the express condition 
that at least ...... tons of “Blue Eagle 
Copper” per month will be made avail- 
able for purchase by us at the filed 
prices effective on the date our orders 
are placed in accordance with the fore- 
going purchase agreement. 

In the event we desire to change this 
agreement with respect to the percent- 
ages and tonnages involved and such 
changes are not acceptable to you, we 
may cancel this agreement. 

It is understood that this agreement 
and your approval thereto in the form 
attached constitutes the entire agree- 
ment between us and that neither the 
Code Authority nor any member thereof 
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shall become or be liable in any way for 
failure or refusal to approve this agree- 
ment or any future modification thereof 
and that in case of a failure to reach 
a satisfactory agreement with the Code 
Authority our recourse is limited to an 
application to the Administrator as pro- 
vided in the Executive Order approving 
the Copper Code. 

This agreement shall remain in effect 
for a period of four months after ap- 
proval hereof, unless cancelled or modi- 
fied in writing in accordance with the 
provisions hereof, and thereafter may be 
renewed on such terms as may be agreed 
upon as satisfactory at that time to us 
and to the Code Authority or the Ad- 
ministrator. 


APPROVAL 


The Code Authority has approved the 
above agreement as satisfactory to it 
and so long as this agreement remains 
in effect and the terms thereof are com- 
plied with, you are privileged to certify 
all products fabricated and sold by you 
as containing only “Blue Eagle Copper” 
in accordance with the Executive Order 
approving the Copper Code dated April 
21, 1934. 

CopPpER CopDE AUTHORITY.’ 


Managing Director. 

Company A.—This company has no 
free stock and has not purchased scrap 
in making its product, using only lake 
or electrolytic copper. It has purchased 
only 600 tons of copper since March 22, 
1934, and is short of its requirements. 

Its indicated consumption is 600 tons 
of copper per month and to comply with 
the purposes and intent of the Executive 
order approving the Copper Code should 
make immediate purchases of 2,400 tons 
and start purchasing 100 percent of its 
new sales commitments in July. 

For the purposes of easy understand- 
ing this is arrived at as follows: 


EXAMPLES OF ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE OF JULY 7, 1934 


A B Cc D 


1. Stock of copper on hand March 22, 1934, made up as follows (If figures 
not available for March 22, 1934, please give April 1 figures): 
A. Normal in process stock on hand in mill necessary for operation... .. 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 
B. On hand or contracted for to cover sales commitments 
C. Free stock on hand available for use or sale.............. 


2. Copper content of new sales commitments made March 22 to April 30, inc.: 

3. New copper purchased March 22 to June 30, inclusive (please list pur- 
chases in tons, dates and name of 600 5,500 0 3,000 
4. Copper content of scrap purchased from March 22 to June 30, inclusive.. 0 500 0 500 

5. Our average monthly consumption of copper for the 12 months period 
ending June 30, 1934, was 0 600 600 600 
NOW 600 480 680 480 
Scrap 0 120 0 120 

A B C D 

Company should immediately purchase following tonnage. 2,40 2,250 0 
Permanent buying agreem’t should start in following month. July, Feb., Aug.,’34 Jan., 
And cover following percent of new sales commitments. 00 75 60 
And indicate purchases of the following tonnages....... 600-800 480- 640 450-600 360-480 


Company B.—This company has no 
free stock except as covered by its large 
surplus purchases of copper made since 
March 22, 1934. 

It has purchased 6,000 tons of new 
copper and scrap since that date, enough 
for its requirements at the rate of 600 
tons per month for 10 months or until 
February, 1935. 

Its average consumption of new cop- 
per and scrap was 600 tons per month 
as follows: 480 tons of new copper and 
120 tons of scrap. As it had no free 
stocks on March 22, 1934, it is reason- 
able to suppose therefore that this com- 
pany would want to purchase 80 percent 
of the copper content of its new sales 
commitments or from 480 to 640 tons. 


Company C.—This company has a 
large stock of copper on hand on March 
22, 1934, and has made no purchases of 
copper since that date, presumably using 
its stock on hand to fill its sales com- 
mitments. 

It has not been in the habit of pur- 
chasing scrap and therefore in line with 
its expressed desire to purchase 75 per- 
cent of its new sales commitments of 


Indicated Should pur- To pur- 
Sales period requirements Purchased chase now chase * 
Me, to April 800 600 200 
No. 5—August 1 to August 31......... 600 100% 
No. 6—September 1 to September 30.. 600 100% 
No. 7—October 1 to October 31...... 600 100% 
No. 8—November 1 to November 30.. -. 600 100% 
No. 9—December 1 to December 31.............. 600 100% 


* Percentage of new sales commitments. 


This company under the buying agree- 
ment would therefore with its immedi- 
ate purchase bring its purchases up to 
date and in August could buy either 
100 percent of its requirements that 
month or any part of its requirements 
for September, October and November. 
Should it purchase in August its re- 
quirements or these succeeding months, 
it could in September purchase its re- 
quirements for December or could pur- 
chase these at any time from September 
1 to December 31, inclusive. 

All purchases to be made at the exist- 
ing price of copper at the time the 
actual purchase was made. 
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2,000 tons or 2,250 tons, and beginning 
in July—purchase 75 percent of its new 
sales commitments or between 450 and 
600 tons per month for the first three 
sales periods. 


Company D.—This company also had 
a large stock of free copper on March 
22, 1934, and in addition has made sub- 
stantial purchases of new copper and 
scrap since that time. It also has in the 
past used approximately 80 percent of 
new copper and 20 percent of scrap in 
its plant. 
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Therefore in line with its expressed 
desire to purchase 75 percent of its re- 
quirements of new copper, it should pur- 
chase 60 percent of its new sales com- 
mitments arrived at as follows: 

One hundred percent less 20 percent 
for scrap equals 80 percent. 


Seventy-five percent indicated pur- 
chases of from 360 to 480 tons per 
month. 


However, as this company has pur- 
chased 3,500 tons of new copper and 
scrap since March 22, 1934, and has in 
effect anticipated its requirements for 
roughly 10 months, it should not pur- 
chase any new copper until November 
and then only for its February require- 
ments of 60 percent. Those February 
requirements could be purchased at any 
time from November 1 to February 28, 
1934, and subsequent requirements on 
the same basis. 


Lead 


UGUST witnessed the first decrease 

in smelters’ stocks of refined lead 
that has occurred during 12 months, ac- 
cording to figures which became avail- 
able late in September. The reduction 
for the month, as shown by the statistics 
issued by the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics, was approximately 6,300 tons. 


The improved statistical position, com- 
ments the American Metal Market, was 
brought about partly by a reduction in 
output and partly by an increase in ship- 
ments. The month’s shipments were the 
largest since January, 1934. 


The August production of 27,300 tons 
was divided 23,000 tons from primary 
sources and 4,300 tons from secondary 
sources, the former showing a decline of 
4,300 tons from July and representing 
the smallest production since August, 
1933. As no curtailment in mine output 
has occurred, it would seem that the 
smaller production has been due to un- 
announced restriction in smelting opera- 
tions which, in recent months, have been 
running at an excessive rate as com- 
pared to shipments. Recovery from scrap 
in August showed little change from 
July. 

Of the 4,100-ton increase in shipments, 
2,600 tons were credited to the battery 
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trade whose requirements appear to have 
increased about 50 percent in August 
over July. Lead foil needs recovered to 
the monthly average requirements shown 
for the first five months of this year 
increasing, incidentally, from only 100 
tons in July. Ammunition demands, 
which averaged only 700 tons monthly 
during the second quarter of the year, 
increased to 1,600 tons in August as 
against 1,200 tons in July. For the 
eight-month period, January to August, 
shipments of lead to all lines totaled 
241,000 tons as against 228,000 tons in 
the same period in 1933. 


MA MERICAN BUREAU OF METAL 
4 STATISTICS reports lead produc- 
tion in the United States during August 
totaled 27,328 short tons, as compared 
with 31,881 short tons in July and 25,016 
short tons in August, 1933. 

Domestic lead shipments during Au- 
gust totaled 33,606 short tons, as com- 
pared with 29,479 short tons in July and 
36,054 short tons a year ago. 


ORRECTED STATISTICS on zine 

concentrates and lead concentrates 
for five weeks ending September 1 have 
been made available by the Tri-State 
Zinc and Lead Ore Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Figures on zine concentrates show the 
total stock, sold and unsold, for each of 
the five weeks as follows: 15,638 dry 
tons of 2,000 pounds; 16,054; 17,619; 
17,760; 18,887. 

Corresponding figures for net reserve 
stock are: 14,647; 14,846; 16,194; 16,148; 
18,477. 

Volume of production for each of the 
five weeks is given as follows: 5,169; 
6,959; 7,222; 7,888; 8,640. 

Corresponding figures for shipments 
are: 6,037; 6,543; 5,657; 7,747; 17,513. 

The total production during the five 
weeks’ period is given as 35,875, while 
the total shipments for the same period 
is stated to be 33,497. 

Production of lead concentrates dur- 
ing each of the five weeks is indicated 
as follows: 742; 810; 864; 1,021; 1,003, 
with a total of 4,400 for the five weeks’ 
period. 

Corresponding figures on lead concen- 
trates shipments are: 592; 572; 565; 


683; 795, with total reaching the figure 
of 3,207. 


Iron and Steel 


| CONTRAST with August, when 

most of the steel companies were 
shipping more material than they were 
making, the latter half of September 
found several concerns producing more 
steel than they needed for delivery re- 
quirements. In summarizing the facts 
linked with this situation, the Wall 
Street Journal indicated this was due 
to a tendency to replenish depleted stocks 
in a few lines, in preparation for any 
possible late fall demand. 

“The difference between production 
and shipments is narrow,” the review 
continues, “and it is not likely that steel 
companies will expand their activities 


“YOU PADDLE AND YOU FLOAT, IN 

YOUR LITTLE WOODEN BOAT, AND 

YOU NEVER KNOW WHERE YOU 
ARE” 


unless such a step is considered justified 
by the attitude of their customers. 
Therefore, any further increase in oper- 
ations would mean that steel companies 
were actually feeling a better demand. 

“Consumers, while taking more steel 
than they did a month or two ago, are 
not rushing the market, despite the fact 
that prices for fourth quarter have been 
reaffirmed in filings with the American 
Iron & Steel Institute. There is no diffi- 
culty for users to get material on com- 
paratively short notice, and some con- 
sumers continue to hold back in the hope 
that prices may be cut slightly to attract 
buying. 

“There are definite signs of improve- 
ment in heavy products, particularly 
structural steel. A number of good- 
sized inquiries are in the market on 
which bids will be taken in the next two 
or three weeks. Of course, it will be 
considerable time before mill operations 
are affected after orders have been 
placed. Nevertheless, good order books 
encourage the steel companies and the 
sentimental influence of these bookings 
will be felt. In the Middle West there 
has been an increase in structural mill 
operations; this has been a factor in the 
recent upturn in output. 

“Railroads will not be in the market 
for some time, perhaps not until next 
year so far as rails or equipment are 
concerned. However, several carriers 
should become active within the next 
few weeks in covering for their fourth 
quarter requirements of bars, shapes, 
and plates. These tonnages, while not 
substantial individually, are important 
in the aggregate.” 


HE CODE AUTHORITIES for ad- 
ministrative agencies under the code 
of the scrap iron, nonferrous scrap met- 
als, and waste materials trade have pro- 
posed a change in the announced basis 
of contribution to code expenses. As a 
result the NRA announced that Septem- 
ber 25, instead of September 17, as the 
time limit for filing objections, criti- 
cisms, or suggestions. 
The basis of contribution originally 
suggested for members of the trade was 
cne-twentieth of 1 percent of the gross 
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volume of business. The new proposal 
would establish graduated assessments 
on business from $500,000 and less to 
$3,000,000 and more. 


The proposed budgets and the agen- 
cies for which they were submitted 
followed: 

Scrap iron and steel trade $50,140 
Nonferrous scrap metal trade.. 56,350 

Payments would be based on the gross 
volume of business for the calendar year 
preceding the date of assessment, in 
accordance with the following: 

Gross volume up to and including 
$500,000, one-twentieth of 1 per cent. 

Gross volume from $500,000 up to and 
including $1,000,000, one-twenty-fifth of 
1 percent. 

Gross volume from $1,000,000 up to 
and including $2,000,000, one-thirtieth of 
1 percent. 

Gross volume from $2,000,000 up to 
and including $3,000,000, one-thirty-fifth 
of 1 percent. 

Gross volume from $3,000,000 and 
above, one-fiftieth of 1 percent. 

No assessment would be less than $10. 


N ALLOTMENT of $200,000 to the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of 
the Interior, for construction of a new 
Bureau of Mines Experiment Station 
building at the University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, was announced by Public 
Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes. 
The experiment station, serving the 
important coal and iron industries of 
the southern states and nonmetallic min- 
ing and quarrying industries of the 
southern Appalachian regions, is at 
present housed in two inadequate build- 
ings at the University of Alabama. 
Today’s allotment will make possible the 
construction of a thoroughly modern 
mines experiment station structure. 


PROPOSED CODE for the iron 

ore mining industry was presented 
at public hearing before Deputy Admin- 
istrator Walter A. Janssen. Protests 
against certain of the labor provisions, 
notably with respect to hours of labor 
and minimum wage rates, were made by 
representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor of the Labor Advisory 
Board of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration. 

The code was submitted by R. C. Allen, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, chairman of the code 
committee of the industry. In response 
to questions by the Deputy Administra- 
tor and representatives of the Labor 
Advisory Board, Mr. Allen said the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association, which 
sponsored the code, comprised about 92 
percent of all iron ore producers in the 
United States, and that the membership 
produced about 60 percent of the total 
annual volume. He explained, however, 
that the association does not include the 
production of the United States Steel 
Corporation, that production being under 
the code for the iron and steel industry. 
The committee, he stated, had been in 
constant touch with all other producers 
in the preparation of the code, and 95 
percent were sponsoring it. 
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W. C. Holden, representing the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, testified that 
employment in the industry is approxi- 
mately one-half of what it was in 1919, 
with the hours now being worked ap- 
proximating only 30 per week. There- 
fore, he declared, there seemed to be no 
justification for week nearly so long as 
that provided for in the code. He recom- 
mended a maximum 30-hour week. Even 
this, he insisted, would not make a sub- 
stantial increase in employment. He 
also recommended a penalty rate of time 
and one-half for all hours worked in 
excess of 30 per week and double time 
for Sundays and holidays. 

Mr. Holden also protested against ex- 
ception from the minimum hour provi- 
sion made in the case of executives and 
those in similar capacities receiving $25 
a week in the south, or $35 a week in 
the north. He said this provision would 
exempt a “host of workers” in a class 
where work is very essential. He also 
objected to the language of the section 
relating to “wages above the minimum,” 
and said there was not an adequate defi- 
nition of the meaning of “equitable 
adjustment.” 

J. A. Lipscomb, representing the 
Labor Advisory Board, entered a protest 
against the differential in the rates of 
pay. He declared there was no good 
reason why there should be a reduction 
in wages under the code from the wages 
currently paid. In this connection, he 
pointed out that in Alabama the code 
provides for a minimum wage of 27 
cents, whereas the minimum rate now 
paid there is 30 cents an hour. Under 
recent working agreements in the south 
between employers and employes, he said, 
not more than 2 percent of the employes 
receive as little as 30 cents an hour, and 
that 2 percent is classified as subnormal. 

The minimum wage apart from those 
mentioned, he declared, is around 40 
cents an hour. Moreover, he said, there 
is not good reason for a wage differen- 
tial in the various geographical regions. 
In the south, he stated, iron ore and coal 
mines in many instances are not more 
than two miles apart; while in the Lake 
Superior region the iron mines are some- 
times several hundred miles from the 
smelters. The mines in the south, he 
said, are practically all “captive” mines, 
with very little commercial mining being 
done. 

Mr. Lipscomb protested against the 
hours asked for in the code and objected 
that there was no provision in the code 
for the adjustment of differences between 
employers and employes. Mr. Lipscomb 
further advocated an embargo on the 
importation of iron ore, saying that 
about 10 percent of domestic consump- 
tion is brought from abroad. Deputy 
Administrator Janssen explained that 
authority to prohibit importation is con- 
tained in the law itself, and is not a 
matter for inclusion in the code. 
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Coal 


ELATIONSHIP OF NRA to the 
R coal industry was thrust into the 

_ limelight early in September by 
the wholesale resignation of the na- 
tional code authority for the retail solid 
fuel industry. 

This wholesale resignation found the 
code authority transmitting a letter in 
which NRA practices were bitterly con- 
demned. The code authority, as it re- 
signed, charged lackadaisical methods 
in enforcement of code provisions, and 
declared chiselers have been thus en- 
abled to abrogate the code provisions 
with impunity. 

While that development was sensa- 
tion enough in its own right, another 
was seen as holding much more com- 
mand for the attention of producers. A 
distinct trend toward establishment of 
a separate administrative body to deal 
with coal matters in a manner similar 
to that employed by the Petroleum Ad- 
ministrative Board, was seen. It was 
known to observers that the President 
and Secretary Ickes favor such a move 
and that the NRA: probably would wel- 
come with delight an opportunity to rid 
itself of the troublesome bituminous 
code. 

The Hayden-Lewis bill of the last 
Congressional session, which sought to 
allocate production and indirectly fix 
prices is receiving the attention of So- 
licitor Margold of the Interior Depart- 
ment, and a new draft, acceptable to 
the Administration, may result for in- 
troduction and possible passage at the 
next Congress. 

The trend is definitely toward a sepa- 
rate administrative body similar to that 
of the oil board in the petroleum field 
as a permanent fixture and possible 
saviour of the industry. Decision of the 
National Fuel Association at its forth- 
coming meeting here as to the future 
of the coal code may be a factor. 


HE RECENTLY CREATED Gen- 

eral Code Authority was placed in 
charge of the operation of the retail 
solid fuel industry code, by order of the 
National Recovery Administration. The 
order specified that this action was only 
temporary, and that the period of its 
control should be limited to the time 
required for the industry to elect a new 
Code Authority of its own in place of 
the original one which resigned. 

This action was taken with the ap- 
proval of all three NRA Advisory 
Boards, representing industry, labor and 
the consumer. 

The General Code Authority, headed 
by Dr. Willard Hotchkiss, president of 
the Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, was created to supervise opera- 
tion of “basic codes,” simplified pacts 
adopted by industries whose trade and 
labor problems do not require elaborate 
special regulation and organization of 
their own. Other members are deLan- 
cey Kountze member of the Industrial 
Advisory Board of NRA, and chairman 
of the board of Devoe and Raynolds Co., 
paint and varnish manufacturers; 
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Father Francis J. Haas, member of the 
Labor Advisory Board, who has a dis- 
tinguished record in labor mediation 
and social service; and Stacy May, mem- 
ber of the Consumers Advisory Board, 
and Assistant Director of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

An additional member, familiar with 
this industry’s problems is to be named 
to sit on affairs of this one code. 

It was pressed into service on the re- 
tail solid fuel code by designation as 
“custodian” pending a new election. The 
general authority, as custodian, will be 
responsible for operation of the indus- 
try’s national code offices, continuing the 
existing staff which did not resign with 
the authority members. 


HE SECOND CONSECUTIVE 
week in which a sharp increase in 
coal production was noted occurred for 
the week ended Sept. 1. Total bitumin- 
ous production reached 6,755,000 tons, a 
gain of 545,000 or 8.8 per cent over the 
previous week which in itself repre- 
sented a more than 7 per cent gain over 
the week before. The total, however, 
is still far short of the 8,010,000 tons 
produced in the same week a year ago. 
Anthracite production for the week 
ended Sept. 1, jumped far ahead of pre- 
vious weeks’ figures, recording a gain 
of 45.4 per cent over the previous week. 
Expressed in tons the rise was 343,000 
tons to a total of 1,098,000 tons, which 
is not far short of the 1,234,000-ton 
figure of the corresponding week in 
1933. 

Bureau of Mines’ “Distribution of 
Coal Shipments” bulletin for August 
showed that generally shipments de- 
clined sharply in July as compared with 
July, 1933. The trend was also mostly 
downward as compared with June and 
significant was the fact that the heavy 
movement of Lake Erie in the early 
summer had begun to slacken and ship- 
ments reached their peak much earlier 
this year than heretofore. 


E NATIONAL RECOVERY AD- 
MINISTRATION announced its ap- 
proval of the Trade Practice Com- 
plaints Committee for the western 
Pennsylvania subdivisional Code Au- 
thority of the bituminous coal industry. 
Members of the committee include C. 
F. Hosford, Jr. chairman, formerly 
president of Butler Consolidated Coal 
Co.; R. Templeton Smith, vice president 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co.; H. M. Was- 
sum, vice president of the Henderson 
Coal Co.; M. W. McClane, president of 
the McClane Mining Co., and Clinton 
Block Coal Co.; W. D. Rankin, vice 
president of the Lincoln Gas Coal Co. 


LESS FAVORABLE fatality rate 

in bituminous coal mining during 
July, according to Bureau of Mines fig- 
ures, becomes important in connection 
with the program undertaken by the 
American Mining Congress’ special com- 
mittee studying how the constantly de- 
creasing appropriations for the Bureau 
has hampered its activities and opera- 
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tions for the Nation’s second largest in- 
dustry. 

During the month of July, 96 deaths 
were caused by accidents in and about 
the coal mines of the United States, 
according to reports received by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines from state mine 
inspectors of the various coal-producing 
states. As the production of coal during 
the month amounted to 28,723,000 short 
tons, the fatality rate (death rates are 
based on tonnage rather than on number 
of men employed) was 3.34 per million 
tons of coal produced. This rate (which 
is subject to revision) indicates a less 
favorable accident record when com- 
pared with June, 1934 whose revised 
rate was 1.99 and with July a year ago 
when the rate was 2.71. 

Accidents at bituminous mines were 
responsible for the deaths of 81 men; 
this, with a production of 25,280,000 tons 
of coal, shows a death rate of 3.20 as 
compared with a revised rate for June, 
1934, of 1.82 when 26,424,000 tons of 
coal were mined, and a rate of 2.54 for 
July a year ago when 29,482,000 tons 
were mined. The current rate of 3.20 
for bituminous mines for July, 1934, is 
the highest recorded for that class of 
mines since December, 1932, when the 
rate reached 5.65 per million tons. How- 
ever, in that month there were three 
major disasters in which 91 lives were 
lost, whereas, fortunately, no major dis- 
asters occurred during July, 1934. 

The anthracite mines of Pennsylvania 
accounted for the loss of 15 lives during 
July, 1934, in the mining and prepara- 
tion of 3,443,000 short tons of coal, thus 
giving a rate of 4.36 which compares 
with a revised rate of 3.11 for June, 
1934, and 4.0 for July a year ago. 

Records covering the first seven months 
of 1934, when compared with the similar 
period of 1933, show an improvement in 
the fatality rates for haulage, electricity, 
and gas and dust explosions. Increases, 
however, are shown in the rates for falls 
of roof and coal, explosives, machinery, 
miscellaneous accidents underground, and 
accidents on the surface. 


FTER TWO SUCCESSIVE weeks 

of gains in bituminous production, 
a sharp curtailment was noted for the 
week ended September 8, due largely to 
the Labor Day holiday. Total produc- 
tion was estimated at 5,920,000 net tons, 
a decrease of 835,000 tons from the 
6,755,000 tons of the week before. The 
average daily rate of output was higher 
during the holiday week than preceding 
weeks. 

Anthracite production also suffered 
during the week, dropping from 1,098,000 
tons the preceding week to 852,000 tons. 
Production during the corresponding 
week a year ago was 1,019,000 tons. 


NCREASED COAL PRODUCTION 
in Illinois during August is revealed 
by current statistics, showing 2,752,695 
tons were mined during August, com- 
pared with 2,211,172 in July and 2,739,- 
496 in August, 1933, according to the 
State Department of Mines and Minerals. 
Total production during the first eight 


months amounted to 23,789,166 tons, 
against 21,288,600 in the corresponding 
period of 1933. 


HE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 

meeting of the Illinois Mining Insti- 
tute will be held at the Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln, Springfield, Ill., on November 2, 
1934. 

Two business sessions will be held, one 
in the morning and the other in the 
afternoon, with a dinner in the evening. 
The program committee is working dili- 
gently to provide a most interesting and 
up-to-the-minute program. A highly in- 
teresting talk on matters of vital inter- 
est to all who are connected with coal 
mining has been arranged for the eve- 
ning dinner session. 

For additional details, address B. E. 
Schonthal, Secretary, 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago. 


(on, Goony! ) 
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A REPORT by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce states 7,256 
tons of anthracite were received at Bos- 
ton from Russia during the week ending 
September 15. 

In addition to the 6,164 net tons of 
anthracite from Wales which previously 
had been reported, there were importa- 
tions of 3,226 tons of anthracite from 
Wales and 4,220 tons of coke from Eng- 
land during the same week, both coming 
to Boston. 


_ TOTAL PRODUCTION of an- 
thracite, which includes colliery fuel, 
for the week ending September 15 was 
placed by Bureau of Mines estimates at 
957,000 net tons. 

This figure represents an increase, as 
compared with production recorded for 
the preceding week, of 105,000 net tons, 
or 12.3 percent. Production during the 
corresponding week of 1933 was recorded 
as 1,251,000 tons. 


UREAU OF MINES estimates of 

total bituminous coal production for 
the week ending September 15 set the 
figure at 6,900,000 net tons, which indi- 
cates an increase of 944,000 net tons 
above the figure for the preceding week. 
The corresponding week in 1933 saw a 
production of 24,253,000 tons. 
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| Minerals and Metals in 


_ Australia and New Zealand 
(Continued from page 11) 


plant, making 50,000 tons a year, also 
considerable cadmium and zinc dust. 
Australia has lead-working plants and 
three large zinc-coating works for sheet 
and wire, but lead and zine mining 
greatly depends on exports for its exist- 
ence. The writer revisited Broken Hill 
and found mining going on to a depth 
of 2,000 ft., 100,000 tons a month being 
dressed by flotation, new machinery and 
rearrangement of plant under way, and 
general good feeling despite the rather 
low prices for lead, silver, and zinc. A 
central Diesel-engine power and air- 
compressing plant is an economic fea- 
ture of the field. The trains of lead and 
zine concentrates on their way to South 
Australia, Tasmania, New South Wales, 
and Europe are of interest. Broken Hill 
prospers in face of such drawbacks as 
metal prices, heat, drought, and dust. 

New Zealand is practically without 
lead and zinc. 

Tin—Two thousand tons or less a 
year comes from New South Wales, 
Queensland, and Tasmania mines. Some 
of this is exported, but the new tin- 
plating works at Newcastle should con- 
sume most of the output. Two plants 
in Sydney smelt tin concentrates. 

Scrap Metals.—Australians appreci- 
ate the collection, treatment, and use of 
scrap metals, but not to the extent of 
Americans. Per head of population, 
their scrap production and output of 
secondary metals is much less, judging 
by the investigation the writer made, 
although no official statistics are col- 
lected as by the United States Bureau 
of Mines. A works handling 1,000 tons 
of scrap a year was the largest seen in 
Australia; one handling 30,000 tons was 
visited in Pittsburgh some time ago. 
Japan scoured New Zealand for scrap 
wrought iron and steel, just as the 
writer was recently informed they are 
doing in our Southern States now. 

Nonmetallic Minerals. — Building 
stones are plentiful in Australia and 
New Zealand, but the former has only 
small resources in arsenic, asbestos, 
barite, chromite, diatomite, fluorspar, 
gypsum, magnesite, and mica. Salt is 
abundant. Arsenic is now obtained in 
fair quantity from calcining concentrate 
from the important Wiluna gold mine, 
Western Australia. Oil structures are 
being drilled in Queensland, Western 
Australia, New Guinea, and New Zea- 
land with little success. All oils and 
distillates are imported, mainly in bulk. 
The Commonwealth and New South 
Wales Governments are about to resume 
oil production from the 20,000,000 tons 
of shale in that state. This averages 
100 gallons per ton, but the project is 
to treat only 500 tons a day, a fraction 
of Australia’s needs in oils. 
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Costs in Relation 
To Mining 


(Continued from page 24) 


costs were correspondingly low. They 
made purchases of supplies and repair 
parts far in excess of current require- 
ments. These were stored and held as 
a reserve to help cost at a later date 
when heavy renewals and repairs would 
be necessary or when current production 
tended to increase the production cost. 
Experience had taught these men that 
being able to show a more nearly uni- 
form cost helped them with the execu- 
tives of the company, though it was ac- 
complished by an economic loss from in- 
vesting in materials before they were 
needed. 


Only a few days ago the superintend- 
ent of a moderate size mine asked my 
advice about spending about $750.00 a 
month for three months to clean up an 
entry and lay some track which he prob- 
ably will not need this year. He brought 
out in conversation that he is now ship- 
ping on a special order which permits 
him to operate five days a week double 
shifting. The heavy tonnage has a fa- 
vorable effect on cost. In addition to this, 
since his machinery and equipment is 
being double shifted, it is necessary for 
him to defer maintenances as far as pos- 
sible. He anticipates that in a few 
months when the special order is filled 
and the demand for production is reduced 
that he will want to overhaul certain 
machinery and expend between fifteen 
hundred and two thousand dollars on this. 
He dreads the criticism which he an- 
ticipates when his operating cost shows 
an increase from this. He figured that 
he could avoid a jump-up in cost by hav- 
ing in process the other improvement 
program which he can stop when he 
begins making repairs. 

To avoid the difficulty which he an- 
ticipates and at the same time avoid 
making expenditures now which are not 
now necessary, it was agreed that three 
cents a ton should be charged as a re- 
serve for maintenance and made avail- 
able when the repairs are made. 

If provision is thus made currently 
for the maintenance that is being de- 
ferred, then the current cost statements 
will be more nearly correct and the local 
management will not be subjected to sus- 
picion or criticism later when the ex- 
penditures are made. 

As a general rule skilled men keep a 
constant check on the securities owned 
by a company and on the condition of 
receivables. This also applies to the con- 
ditions of accounts payable and when it 
will be necessary to make disbursements. 
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This is considered necessary for the guid- 
ance of the executives. In a great many 
cases it will also be found a great help 
for the executives to have reasonably 
accurate knowledge concerning the con- 
dition of maintenance for its bearing on 
future capacity and to know when it will 
be desirable or necessary to make heavy 
be co-ordinated with an inspection or en- 
gineering service in such a manner that 
the physical aspects will be taken into 
expenditures for repairs or replacements. 

In my opinion the accounting should 
consideration. If it is decided to defer 
certain items of maintenance, then a rea- 
sonably accurate estimate should be made 
of the amount and a record should be 
made of this in the cost. In like manner 
if heavy expenditures are incurred in 
order to make up for maintenance which 
has been deferred, then the cost state- 
ment should reflect this fact in such a 
manner that it will show in its true light 
along with the current cost of production. 

When maintenance is deferred the man 
in charge of a mine should be given 
credit for conserving cash, for his back- 
bone, ingenuity, and for other virtues 
which were brought into play; but his 
cost of production should include an item 
for the value of maintenance that had 
been deferred. 


CoRRECTION: In publishing this paper 
in the 1934 Year Book on Coal Mine 
Mechanization, Mr. Robinson’s company 
connection was erroneously given as the 
Hillman Coal and Coke Company. 


| Bureau of Mines 
| Committee Activities 
(Continued from page 19) 


reduced. The number of men receiving 
these instruction courses has dropped 
from an annual average of 100,000 to 
approximately 50,000, with some doubts 
existing that the latter total will be 
reached this year. 


“While several States and the larger 
mining companies have understaken 
training programs of this general type, 
those familiar with the situation declare 
it remains for the Federal experts to 
coordinate the nation-wide efforts, to 
extend advances in the field of basic 
research, and to provide service for 
small companies. 


“The experimental mine developed by 
the bureau as a means of studying ex- 
plosions and their effects has been 
placed on a greatly restricted schedule 
which this year will permit its use dur- 
ing only a few weeks, at most. This 
mine, without counterpart in the world, 
has enabled the bureau’s experts to con- 
duct tests that could not be made in a 
commercial mine and which could not 
be conducted within the confines of a 
laboratory. Much of the credit for the 
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decrease in number of mine explosions 
is attached to these unique experiments. 

“Discontinuance of the health divi- 
sion’s operations has brought an end to 
pioneering studies and to advanced in- 
vestigations which already have re- 
sulted in elimination of many dangers 
to health of miners and employes in 
many other industries. Notable among 
these studies and investigations are 
those relating to the breathing of harm- 
ful dusts, the effect of high tempera- 
tures and humidity upon efficiency and 
health and the toxicity of gases en- 
countered in mining and metallurgical 
establishments. 

“Though the Bureau is the only Fed- 
eral establishment designated by law to 
study use of industrial explosives, 
its work along this line now has been 
reduced to routine testing, with all 
efforts to devise new safety methods 
being discontinued. 

“On the basis of official estimates, it 
is stated the number of fatalities in the 
coal mining fields alone has been re- 
duced by more than 1,000 annually since 
the bureau began its safety operations, 
while an annual average of 50,000 non- 
fatal accidents in coal mines have been 
prevented during the 24-year period. 
Marked increases in safety of metal 
miners also are indicated. 

“Activities under the safety program 
must be continued if they are to be 
fully effective, the report emphasizes. 
In this connection, stress is laid upon 
the fact that new “generations” of su- 
pervisors and employes must be given 
training and must be made familiar with 
safety practices as they enter the min- 
ing field.” 


BOOK REVIEW 


Prospecting for Gold and Silver, by 
Eros M. Savage. 307 pages, illustrated. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1934. Price, $2.50. 


ae of the many books, book- 
lets, pamphlets and leaflets on gold 
(this one also on silver) published since 
gold has become so profitable for search 
and recovery from gravels and ores. 
Thousands of copies of publications on 
gold have been given free and others 
sold at low price; hence, any new hand- 
book must be good to sell. Savage’s ef- 
fort is worth while and the publishers 
are offering a handy, practical field ref- 
erence. It is flexible and the over-all 
size, 5x7% inches, photographs of physio- 
graphic and geologic occurrences; speci- 
mens, and testing equipment, and 
sketches of placer deposits, rocker, pestle 
and mortars, claims, surveys, and mine 
workings simplify the text thereon. 
Many calculations are shown on how 
to estimate the gold in claims, specific 
gravity of minerals and sampling and 
evaluating prospects. Simple tests are 


given and shown, also definitions. Sur- 
veying, use of explosives, mining law, 
panning, retorting, first aid and a good 
index are other features of this gradu- 
ate of Colorado School of Mines, now 
in California. 
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PERSONALS 


W. J. Jenkins, President, Consolidated Coal Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., was in Washington, in September. 


Tasker L. Oddie, former senator from Nevada and presi- 
dent of the Gold Mining Association, has been designated by 
RFC Chairman Jesse H. Jones to represent the RFC on 
questions of loans to mines. 


Stephen L. Brown has returned to the Miami Copper Com- 
pany, Miami, Arizona. He was formerly connected with the 
Piute Mining Company at Cantil, California. 


W. Val DeCamp, Vice President and General Manager of 
the Cardinal Gold Mining Company at Bishop, California, 
has been appointed vice president and general manager of 
the Anglo-American Mining Company, which owns and oper- 
ates the Yellow Aster at Randsburg. 


T. J. O’Brien, President, Kemmerer Coal Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, was elected president of the Southern 
Wyoming Coal Operators’ Association, at its recent annual 
meeting in Rock Springs. Other officers appointed were, 
vice president, Forest Richardson, president, Sheridan Coal 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska; treasurer, V. J. Facinelli, Rock 
Springs Fuel Company, Rock Springs, and secretary, L. W. 
Mitchell, Rock Springs (re-elected). 


Edward Griffith, Kingston, Pa., for the past three years 
general superintendent of the Glen Alden Coal Co., has been 
elected vice president and general manager, effctive Sep- 
tember 1. Mr. Griffith succeeds the late S. D. Dimmick. 


W. Y. Wildman, traffic manager, Illinois Coal Traffic Bu- 
reau, has been appointed managing director of the Illinois 
Coal Bureau, succeeding B. R. Gebhart. Mr. Wildman re- 
tains his position with the Traffic Bureau. 


L. C. Ilsley, of the Pittsburgh Experiment Station, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, has been appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Applications to Mining Work of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


H. C. Jackson, Pickands, Mather & Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was in Washington in September on tax matters. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Alabama Mining In- 
stitute the following were elected to the board of directors: 
H. T. DeBardeleben, president, DeBardeleben Coal Corp.; 
Herbert Tutwiler, president, Black Creek Coal and Coke Co.; 
D. A. Thomas, president, Montevallo Coal Mining Co.; A. B. 
Aldridge, president, Southeastern Fuel Co.; G. F. Peter, 
president, Southern Coal and Coke Co.; A. R. Long, presi- 
dent, Brookside-Pratt Mining Co.; Harold McDermott, vice 
president, New Castle Coal Company; Hugh Morrow, presi- 
dent, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., and Wade H. Oldham, 
vice president, Republic Steel Corporation. 


Dr. R. C. Allen, vice president, Oglebay, Norton & Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, was a visitor in Washington during 
the past month. 


K. M. Simpson has been reappointed as Administration 
member of the iron and steel industry’s Code Authority. 


W. E. E. Koepler, secretary of the Pocahontas Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, has been elected first vice president of the 
Smoke Prevention Association of America. 


A. J. Seligman, president of the Butte Copper & Zinc Co., 
and W. B. Daly, manager of mines for the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., have been appointed members of the Code Au- 
thority for the manganese industry. 


Roy P. Hudson has resigned as chemist with the Elk Horn 
Coal Corp., and will enter consulting work. 


Harry L. Day, president, Hercules Mining Company, was 
in Washington in September. 


OCTOBER, 1934 


William Goodman, vice president, Goodman Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, Ill., was a visitor at the offices of 
The American Mining Congress during September. 


James H. McGraw, chairman of the board of the McGraw- 
Hill Fublishing Company, has been appointed a member of 
the Advisory Committee of the American Standards As- 
sociation. 


Marshall Haney, mining engineer of Geer, Va., recently 
completed a “look-see” trip over the gold-mining area of the 
Appalachian Gold Belt in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. He visited practically all 
of the prospects and mines in operation, spending thirty 
days time and traveling over 4,000 miles. 


A. D. Carlton, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, was a 
recent Washington visitor. 


G. M. Humphries, president, M. A. Hanna Company, was 
recently elected a director of Industrial Rayon, Inc. 


J. C. Redmond, a graduate of George Washington Univer- 
sity, has joined the staff at Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, and will be assistant analytical chemist. 
Mr. Redmond has been with the Bureau of Standards. 


OBITUARY 


C. A. Griffith, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, 
Pruden Coal and Coke Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., died Au- 
gust 13 of injuries incurred 
when struck by a falling 
beam at the new preparation 
plant now under construction 
at the Pruden mines. 

Mr. Griffith was known to 
his many friends throughout 
the coal fields for his achieve- 
ments in designing equip- 
ment and improving coal 
mining methods. He will be 
remembered for the very ac- 
tive part he has taken at the 
Annual Coal Conventions of 
the American Mining Con- 
gress and his passing will be 
a distinct loss to the mining 


industry. C. A. Griffith 


George L. Nye, prominent Denver attorney, who was 
known to many mining men, died recently at his home, fol- 


lowing a heart attack which culminated a three-months 
illness. 


Mr. Nye was born in De Witt, Iowa, Aug. 3, 1869, of pio- 
neer parents. He received his education in the public schools 
and the University of Michigan, from which he was gradu- 
ated with the degree of bachelor of laws in 1891. 

Confident that a youth’s best chance to realize ambition 
was in the west, Nye went in 1896 to Utah, where he became 
assistant county attorney of Salt Lake County and city 
attorney for Salt Lake City in 1902-1908. 

In 1905 he came to Denver. He was identified with much 
important civil litigation, and as a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce and as chairman two years of the Community 
Chest campaigns he took a deep interest in the social, business 
and philanthropic activities of the community. 
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ADMINISTRATOR MOFFATT, head of the Administra- 

tion’s great Housing project, is said to be experiencing 
great difficulty in finding high-calibred executives who will 
make the necessary salary sacrifice to administer the pro- 
gram. “Honor and Glory” is said to be wearing thin in this 
effort to get important men to assume responsibilities at 
salaries around $5,000. It is said that the drafting of big- 
calibre executives is now being considered. 


AS A PART of the Housing project, the Administration 

is taking a census to show living conditions. Information 
being gathered will show data on types of material used in 
construction, facilities for lighting, heating, and cooking. 
Conditions surveyed in 64 cities indicate only 30 percent of 
structures in good condition. 


PRESIDENT AND HIGH ADMINISTRATION officials 

are said to now definitely sympathize with the plans of 
“labor sympathizers” in both Houses of Congress for social 
and labor legislation. 


LIQUOR AND BEER TAXES for fiscal year ended June 
30 brought $258,911,332, compared with $43,179,822 for 
previous year. 


@IL ADMINISTRATION announced intention of making 

use of new law permitting assessment of $10,000 fine 
and 10-year prison term for persons making false statements 
in connection with oil production. 


APPALACHIAN COALS, INC., has condemned the allo- 

cation plan suggested by the NRA Administrator, on 
the ground that it tends to eliminate free competition. They 
passed a resolution firmly condemning any plan with alloca- 
tion of tonnage as its aim. 


UNDER THE NATIONAL RECOVERY PLAN, 489 
Codes of Fair Competition have been approved to July 
31, 1934. 


ACCORDING TO INFORMATION current in Washing- 

ton, the future of the tariff bargaining proposal will be 
limited (at the present time) to reciprocal trade agreements 
with Cuba, following which nothing much is anticipated from 
the Commission until after the November elections. New 
York Times says reasons appear to be difference of opinion 
between tariff experts, unforeseen complications with foreign 
countries, and uncertainty of political consequences of revis- 
ing tariffs downward before business improves. 


CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT estimates New Deal 

policies have now added more than 100,000 employes to 
Government payroll. There were 661,094 persons employed 
in executive branches of Government on June 30, 1934. 


NATIONAL LABOR BOARD has redesigned itself to 

speed action. Regional boards are reduced from 20 
based on cities to 18 based on districts embracing states or 
parts of states. Instead of volunteer unpaid chairmen, each 
board has a paid director with subordinates. The mediation 


and judicial functions of the board will be separate to avoid 
confusion. 


PP RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has announced that he will 
eall a conference of leading industrialists to discuss 

plans for decentralization of industry. He advocates trans- 

fer of many factory units from urban to semirural sites. 


© ARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY has ordered a $10,000,000 


continuous strip mill to be built at MacDonald works in 
the Youngstown district. 


THE U. S. STEEL CORPORATION reports larger earn- 

ings for the quarter ending June 30, 1934, than for any 
corresponding period since 1930—$21,082,389, compared with 
$6,578,731 in the preceding quarter. Payrolls for the quar- 
ter amounted to $65,094,000, compared with $33,468,000 for 


HAVE YOU HEARD? 


the same period in 1933. General Motors’ total world sales 
for the first six months of this year increased 50.5 percent 
over the same period last year. One hundred and fifty-eight 
industrial corporations reporting earnings for the first half 
of 1934 show a profit jump of 85 percent over this period 
last year. Business failures for the year to date have 
declined by about 50 percent from last year’s corresponding 
total. 


od. D. A. MORROW, president of the Pittsburgh Coal 


Company, credits NRA with the revival of optimism in 
the coal mining business. “Only a year ago,” he told several 
hundred operators at a recent luncheon, “the coal industry 
was demoralized by competitive prices. Operators were not 
selling coal. They were selling the wages of their miners. 
Now nearly all operators are endeavoring to find methods 
of increasing cooperation to benefit the entire industry,” and 
“the New Deal seems to be only beginning.” 


PNTERNATIONAL MINE, Mill and Smelterworkers’ Union 
claim to have almost doubled membership of 25,000 in 
past year, large majority of which belong to left wing. 


TREASURY FIGURES show that between July 1 and 25 

the Treasury spent $244,293,998 more than it took in. 
Government ended first month of fiscal year with deficit of 
$248,685,105, as compared with deficit of $107,757,140 on 
July 31, 1933. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION of Labor estimates the num- 


ber of unemployed in the United States in June as 
8,499,000. 


MERICAN FEDERATION of Labor also announces that 
organized labor is preparing to fight to defeat Presi- 
dent’s unemployment insurance and old age pension plans. 


ABOUT SEVEN THOUSAND union workers in the 
Detroit plant of the Hudson Motor Car Company have 
quit their affiliation with the American Federation of Labor 


and are joining an independent association exclusively for 
automobile workers. 


HE ALUMINUM COMPANY of America has rejected 
the proposed closed-shop agreement submitted by the 
Aluminum Workers’ Union. 


L. P. ZIMMERMAN, deputy administrator of the Minne- 

sota Emergency Relief Administration, reports that 
more than 500,000 persons, or 20 percent of the population 
of the state, are on relief rolls. 


PPRESIDENT ROOSEVELT declares that “stealing” of 

public domain is finished; that country has entered upon 
“an era of building, the best kind of building, the building 
of great projects for the benefit of the public and with the 
definite objective of building for human happiness.” 


MERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR warns that 

unless private industry moves rapidly in reemployment 
of the millions now idle, that “society may be compelled to 
take over the means of production.” William Green says 
that if industrialists shall confess their inability to guide 
nation’s economic destiny, labor will consider means of sup- 
plying the people with all essentials. 


NEW YORK BOARD OF TRADE says that unemploy- 

ment insurance is unsound, but advocates “unemploy- 
ment reserves” properly administered by employers and 
contributed to by both employe and employer. 


ELIX WARBURG urges young men with a leaning to- 

ward investment banking to get Government jobs, declar- 
ing that opportunities in this field are broader in the 
Government today than in the investment field. 
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NEWS OF MANUFACTURERS 


ROM THE STANDPOINT of sales, 

two new developments of the Sulli- 
van Machinery Company of Chicago 
have an important significance. Both 
of the new items—Sullivan Airdox and 
the Sullivan Coal Saw—bring down the 
coal at the face without explosives and 
eliminate the shattering that results in 
continuous degradation in handling. 

The Sullivan Coal Saw, designed by 
J. F. Joy, is a flexible and mobile unit 
that can operate in seams as low as 
36 in. This saw first cuts thin, deep 
slots at the roof and floor of the seam 
and then cuts thin vertical slots to form 
solid blocks of coal of predetermined 
size. Slate bands and other impurities 
may be sawed out at the same time the 
coal is blocked out. The blocks are 
quickly and easily dislodged by the Sul- 
livan Hydraulic Breaker Pad, which is 
simply a fabric reinforced rubber bag 
inflated with hydraulic pressure after 
insertion in the sawed slots. The 
pressures developed are sufficient to 
dislodge the solid blocks from the face 
and reduce the coal to convenient loading 
sizes. 

Sullivan Airdox replaces explosives 
with a controllable compressed-air cart- 
ridge that pushes out the coal. The 
cartridge is placed in the conventional 
way in the conventional blast hole and 
the present mining method is not altered. 


sOPHE WORLD’S Most Popular Pneu- 

matic Tools” is the title of a new 
eight-page bulletin (2037-A) recently 
issued by Ingersoll-Rand Company, 11 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. The bulle- 
tin lists for the first time the company’s 
new sizes of “Multi-Vane” drills and 
“Multi-Vane” push-throttle screw driv- 
ers and nut setters. It also illustrates 
and gives size-and-capacity tables of the 
I-R pneumatic drills, grinders, riveters, 
chippers, rammers, wrenches, hoists, 
etc. A copy of the new bulletin may 
be obtained by writing the above ad- 
dress; or from any I-R branch office. 


HE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY announces the appoint- 
ment of Alphonse F. Brosky as special 
engineer attached to its general offices 
at Columbus, Ohio. To accept this new 
post Mr. Brosky has resigned as consult- 
ing editor of Coal Age, on the staff of 
which publication he had served in vari- 
ous editorial capacities from 1921 until 
the past winter when he acted as assist- 
ant fuel advisor to the Federal Surplus 
Relief Corporation in Washington. 


EENGINEERS from far and near— 
consultants, mining operators, and 
technical editors—gathered at Westport, 
Conn., on Tuesday, July 17, to do honor 
to Mr. John Van Nostrand Dorr, whose 
laboratory and experimental plant is 
located in Westport, and to commemo- 
rate the thirtieth anniversary of the 
invention of the Dorr Classifier, which 
was the first of a long line of inventions 
upon which his company’s international 
engineering business is based. The 
events of the day consisted of a picnic 
at the Westport Mill, laboratory of the 
Dorr Company, attended by about 175 
persons; a golf tournament in the af- 
ternoon at the Long Shore Country Club, 
where 25 competed for a prize offered 
by Mr. Dorr; and a testimonial dinner 
in the evening at the Red Barn, on 
Wilton Road, attended by a small group 
of 50 senior members of the Dorr staff 
and old friends of Mr. Dorr’s who were 
associated with him in the early gold- 
mining days at the turn of the century. 
The feature of the ceremonies on 
Tuesday at the Westport Mill was the 
christening, by Mr. Dorr, of a scale 
model of his first Dorr Classifier of 30 
years ago, built in Westport by Wilbur 
Johnson, who was born in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota and whose father, 
A. E. Johnson, also of Westport, worked 
with Mr. Dorr at the Lundberg, Dorr 
& Wilson mill and helped to build the 
original machine. Another member of 
the Dorr staff recently visited the site 
of the original invention at Terry, 
S. Dak., and brought back to Westport 
for display some of the original parts 
of the first machine. 


JHE PUBLICATION of a new eight- 

page illustrated booklet entitled “101 
Uses for the Air Acetylene Flame,” has 
just been announced by the Linde Air 
Products Company, 30 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. The 
field of this pamphlet is so large and 
the subject is treated in such a compre- 
hensive manner that every repair shop 
will welcome it eagerly as a handy 
reference guide. 


Copies will gladly be furnished upon 
request. Address the Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company, 30 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


NEW 32-page illustrated catalog 

No. 1415, with horsepower and other 
engineering data, dimension diagrams, 
ete., has recently been issued by Link- 
Belt Company, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, from whom a copy may 
be obtained by request made on business 
letterhead. The book covers single, 
double and triple reduction units of her- 
ringbone gear type; also a full line of 
flexible couplings. 


A NEW 80-page reference book on 
“How to Select Insulated Cable” has 
been published by the General Electric 
Company. Designated as GEA-1837, the 
publication covers cable for the trans- 
mission and distribution of electric power 
at normal frequencies, and presents in 
convenient form the information that is 
required in determining the cable best 
adapted for a particular installation. 


A BULLETIN of decidedly original de- 
“" sign and make-up, on “A Better 
Portable Compressor,” has just been 
issued by Ingersoll-Rand. It sets forth 
in a novel and interesting manner the 
many advantages of the company’s Two- 
Stage, Air-Cooled Portable Compressor. 

This unit is built in five sizes, ranging 
from 75 to 370 cfm. piston displacement. 
It is supplied in a large variety of 
mountings—from a steel-wheel mount- 
ing, with a towing speed of 10 mph., to 
the two-wheel trailer mounting, which 
can be towed by a truck at 35 mph. 


@ TEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO., 

conveyor manufacturers of Aurora, 
Ill., have just published a 16-page cata- 
logue describing their Redler conveyor- 
elevator—a new and unique method of 
conveying bulk materials horizontally, 
vertically, up inclines, and even around 
curves. 

The Redler conveyor consists of an 
enclosed steel trough, through which is 
pulled a light skeleton conveying ele- 
ment that causes the material to flow in 
a solid, tranquil column wherever the 
trough leads. The conveyor will feed 
itself a full load from bins or hoppers 
and can be discharged at any point by 
opening slide gates in the casing and 
allowing the material to fall gently 
away from the conveying element. 

The new Redler catalogue gives de- 
tails, sizes, capacities, and shows these 
conveyor-elevators handling coal, grains, 
malt, flour, starch, salt and even face 
powder. 


JAMES H. PIERCE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS AND MINE MANAGERS 


A successful background in the practical] solution 
of difficult engineering and managerial problems. 


Reports—Valuations—Appraisals—Cost Analysis 
Seranten Electric Building, Scranton, Pa. 
Whitehall Building, New York, N. Y. 


PETER F. LOFTUS 


Consulting Engineers 


ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC SUR- 

VEYS. ANALYSES AND REPORTS ON 

POWER APPLICATIONS AND POWER 

COST PROBLEMS OF THE COAL MINING 
INDUSTRY 


Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


M. C. LAKE 
Consulting Geologist and Mining Engineer 
Appraisals, Examinations, Explorations 
1300 Leader Bldg. 909 Fidelity Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio Duluth, Minn. 
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Are You a Member of 
The American Mining Congress? 
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of a SECOND 


A millionth of a second is almost 


inconceivable. Yet the Mettegang 
recorder measures it accurately. 
Hercules uses this sensitive instru- 
ment (one of the few in this country) 
to check the rate of detonation of 
explosives. Precision measuring 
apparatus, such as the Mettegang 
recorder, helps to maintain the high 
standard of uniformity and 

reliability for which Hercules 


explosives are noted. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
934 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


CORE DRILLING 


Oldest core drilling contractors in the 
world. Over 50 years world wide experience. 
Modern equipment. Ample rigs for any size 
job—anywhere. Unusually high percentage 
of core recovery and accuracy of records. 
Expert service with speed at low cost. 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
400 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIll., U.S.A. 


SULLIVAN 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 


We make Borings for Coal, Clays and all Minerals. 
Up-to-date Equipment. Gasolene, Steam and Electric 
Outfits. Ask us for estimates. 

MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


We Look Into the Earth 

By using Diamond Core Drills. 

We prospect Coal and Mineral 
Lands in any part of North or 
South America. 

Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Drilling Contractors 
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PERFORATED METALS 
of Every Description 
MINING on OF — KINDS 


CHICAGO PERFORATING co, 
2445 West 24th Place 


Canal 1459 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OB INSO 


VENTILATING COMPANY 


Fans and Blowers 
Ventilating Engineering Service 


ZELIENOPLE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


UNIVERSAL VIBRATING 
SCREENS 


Popular the World Over— Highest in Effi- 
ciency. Lowest in Cost. Write for Catalog 


WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CO. 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 


0. C. Hoffman, Pres. Established 1902 L. H. Hoffman, Treas. 
HOFFMAN: BROS -DRILLING:CO. 
—CONTRACTORS— 
DIAMOND CORE: DRILLING 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 
Satisfactory cores guaranteed 
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The Bureau of Mines 
and YOU 


The United States Bureau of Mines was estab- 
lished almost a quarter of a century ago to 
bring increased safety and efficiency to mining. 


Now, because of severe cuts in 
funds, that Federal agency ts be- 
ing forced to curtail services 
and neglect duties assigned to 
it by law. 


You, like every other person whose activities are 
linked with mining, have gained direct or 
indirect benefits through the Bureau of Mines. 


The American Mining Con- 
gress is advancing a campaign 
to bring restoration of the 
Bureau of Mines to its proper 
place as a renderer of vital 
Service. 


This campaign must succeed if you and your 
fellow industrialists are to have future assurance 
of returns in service for the heavy taxes you pay. 


Join now with the scores of 
mining men and equipment 
manufacturers who already 
have decided to lend their sup- 
port to this special and vital 
effort. 


For further information address 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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LINK-BELT 


PROMAL 


The Super-Service Cast 


SPROCKET CHAIN 


PROMAL is an original Link-Belt development which has 
achieved a combination of high tensile strength and wear resist- 
ance never before equaled in cast chains. Over five years’ service, 
in all industries under the most exacting conditions, has proved 
its worth. PROMAL possesses in a high degree all the qual- 
ities desirable in cast spracket chain: great toughness, great 
ultimate strength, high yield point, high resistance to abrasive 
wear and to corrosion. 


A Typical Experience with PROMAL 


A Promal Chain is now used on a certain machine, in place 


of an ordinary malleable chain. The service is severe, and the 
trouble experienced was constant breaking of the malleable 
chain, and short life. Promal Chain is lasting twice as long. 


You can now obtain PROMAL in all sizes of standard cast 
chains. PROMAL will operate on the same wheels as malleable 
chains of same number and dimensions. 
Cross section of Promal, the metal of advanced physical proper- 
ties. Its merit is not a surface quality, but goes all the way 
through—the whole metalis PROMAL. The white areas repre- 


whole metal is PR whi LINK-BELT COMPANY 
sent soft metal. The black network structure indicates stronger, 


stiffer material, which acts as a reinforcement around the soft INDIANAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


white portions, preventing their distortion under load, and so Denver, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre, St. Louis, Huntington, W. Va., Kansas City, Mo. 
strengthening the material. Magnified 100 times Offices in Principal Cities 


“1100” Class roller 
chain has sidebars 
cast with projections 
at one end which tele- 
scope, forming rigid 
sarrel over which 
-oller turns freely. 


“C” Class chain is a 
combination of cast 
block links (malleable, 
Promal or cast steel) 
and outside bar-steel 
sidebars, connected 
by steel pins or rivets. 


Original Ewart De- 
tachable Link-Belt is 
the stanJard for con- 
veyors, elevators and 
drives of moderate 
capacities and speeds. 


Long pitch chains for 
engineering work: 
made with plais car- 
bon steels, or special 
alloys, special heat 
treatments, etc., for 
varied conditions of 
service. 


“SS” Class steel drive 
chains are made with 
offset or straight side 
bars; with or without 
rollers; to meet condi- 
tions requiring extra 
strength, ruggedness 
and durability. 


Rivetless chain with 

F-2-F attachment. A 

drop forged steel 

chain for heavy duty 

conveyor and eleva- 
tor service. 


Some Typical LINK-BELT Chains made in PROMAL, Malleable and Steel 
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